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FOREWORD 



The wide availability and use of new information technologies for research ac^ s^^^if^]:^ 
are qcpecte^^ transform traditional channels of scholai^ communication. Tbe 114th MenibersMp 
Kde^eting ;of tlie Association of Research Libraries focust^ on one dimension of this transfoima- 
tior-^th^ of scholarly exchange. The goal of the program was to understand how tcchnplpgy 
IS ^e^tmj^^^ process of research and teaching, in order to antidpate fiiture infoimation 
and expiations of users, and the challenges for universities and research libraries in responding 
to these heeds* ^ ^ : > 

first program session, Technology and the future of Scholarty Exchange," three 
influenti^ leaders explored different aspects of t^ie topic Stmiley Katz, President of the Amer^ 
Cbuhcil ofXearned Societies, e:.p)ored the information needs of the sclK>lar and how mfdrm^tb^ 
twhnpio^ research hbraries might responds to these needs- IfeoMth |^ 
]^U60 discussed the needs and prospects for a national teledonunimications netwbrk: in 

sup^rt^^^^ and research and the role of libraries in its development and :opediti6iL 

Mauri^^ X^^^ Provost of Brown University, addressed how univebities may td^ ^dvtotage 
of the. o^ipf rtunities provided by new information technologies* Concunent seminars foUbwed the 
^pidhary se^ion and provided directors and guests an opportunity for more extensh^e and Mormid 
: rti^cussi^^^^ / - 

f ^ ^^X^^^^^^ second program session, "Applications of Technolo^cal Innovations fa Scholar^ 
Exchangey^ioUowing introductory remarks, simultaneous demonstrations of several applications of 
information , technol^^ illustrated some of the new capabilities available for users. The 
Ljdembrisffatibns included: V 

: ; 5- Library of Congress American Memory Project 
\ University*s Intermedia 



r ^ HEXT Workstation 

- CiSTI Document Delivery System 

^ kational Security Archive Cuadra Star DAtabase and Information Retrieval System 

. . Proceed! of the two sectioits of the ARL Business Meeting are also included in ttus 
volurne^ ;jhe first session featured reports from other organizations, as well as a report £ro?n 
the i^L Gonimittee on Collection development on the Serials Pricing Study* Session II focused 
on th^ Ji^vities of the Association* 

V Th^ 114th Meeting of the Association of Research Libraries was held at the Omni 
BUtindre m Providence, Rhode Island, May 10-12, 1990* Charles E. Miller, President of thfe 
Asspdaitioft, was the presidkig officer* Members of the Program Committee for the meeting 
vv^erelM^^ Taylor, Librarian of Brown University; Charles Osbum, Director of Libraries at 
UniVe^^^ Alabama; Charles E* Miller, Director of Libraries at Florida State University; and 
Diiarte E. Webster, ARL Executive Dkector. 
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TECHNOLOGY AND THE FUTURE OF SCHOLARLY EXCHANGE 



INTRODUCTION 



CharicHl Osbum 



Diractor of Ubi^arias 
University of AiatMima 



. For at least a decade, especial^ since the publication of the American Council of Learned 
Society's ^a/fo/ta/ Inquiry into Scholariy Communication^ our attention has been dra^n intensively 
toward the exchange of^hplarly information^ and toward our own capadty to cope with tbe 
changes thrust rapidly on the management of our libraries* None of us can assume that we have 
Mastered those challenges, yet it is clear we must look: b^nd our immediate internal concerns to 
the path ahead, with special attention to the changes that aSect the motivation, methodologies, and 
substance bf the^ > 

;: This notion is reinforced by our knowledge that our clientete, along with their respective 
learned societies and our local academic administrators, is also begutinlng to manifest serious 
concerns about both the opportunities and the problems iidierent in the current evolutiqnaiy itage 
of the scholarly communication system. In that conn€K:tion, it h important to note that during this 
program we will be addressing not only the processes of research, but also the processes of 
teachiiig and learning. More than ever before, the quality of scholarly exchange of all kinds is 
bosoming closely intertwined with and dependent upon the highest levels of admimstratwe planning 
and policy establishment. 

\We are honored to have with us three individuals who are uniquely positioned to report 
on^ and to help shape, the future influence of technology on scholarly exchange: Stanley Kat^ 
President of the American Council of Learned Societies; Kenneth King, President of EDUCOM; 
and Maurice Glicksman, Provost of Brown University, 
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MEETINQ THE NEEDS OF TOMORROWS SCHOLARS 



Stantoy Katz 
AiMriCM CouricV of Lurntd SocMIm 



I want to talk about ^at the relation of scholars and libraries ought to be* I will begin 
with the materials on the ARL serials project that Duane sent to me because, of course, this is 
a concern for scholars as well as librarians. Although scholars do not initially pay the seriak bQl, 
we do pay it ultimately, and that is part of the prcMem. The question I had in working ny way 
through these materisds is that they do not really describe tte prdblem of serials in rescardt 
libraries, but rather the problem ot sdmce^ medigil, d^teduudog^ b university libraries. 
Oi^^ of the two reports is entireiy op ^hat subject, ^i^iUe the other report a mainiy on science rad 
techiiology, although-and for me thii is the diCSculty-the conclusions are made to appeiur more^ 
fgencraL ^ 
For librarians the problem b the financial bottom line, and I respect that-it is a problem 
)for sclK^iars^ a^^ well. NeverUieless, the situation in the humanities and social sciences is ypry 
rdifferent that in the natural sciences and technotogy fields. I do not want tc imply tibat 
: there are no problems with serials in my fiekt, for there are. Nevertheless, if you look at thd 
average figures in the Okerson report^ you will see that the fiekls witii the torwest cost on the table 
are^thout exception in the humanities and social sciences. The bulk of ihe cost comes Grom 
the sconces and the extraordinary individual costs come ahnost entirely fit)m those. 

V ^l^ilc there is a bottom line probtem, the fact is that for most scholars in the humanities 
and, ta^nbe extent, in the social sciences, the Varehouse*" notion of serial collections is absolute!^ 
critical It is not an outmoded or old-fashioned notion for us, but a practk^l ideal I understand 
tiiH^ ideal i^^^^ r.Vays practical But, in the humanities, the notion that ""everything** is in the hlirary 
h the correct notion; and if "^everything** cannot actual^ be there, then we need technological 
surrogates f^^^ it. 

: r 4Indeed, I would argue that, contrary to one of the reports, the humanities and social 
scienln^lliave responded in a quite creative way to changes, particular^ intellectual changes in 
the direction of multi- and inter-disciplinary work. This results in new journals, but the new 
journals^do not make the old journals outmoded or useless. 

I ^ give you examples onfy from my own field. Currendy I am woridng in legal histoiy, 
but my favorite field was eighteenth century American history. Later I worked in constitutional 
history, but I also studied law, and now study the history of philantHropy. I have directed Ph.D. 
students in histoiy, sociotogy^ philosophy, and pplitica! science, in addition to SJD students in law 
school; I am not atypical of a great many schdars of my age and cxpcnmcc. I have been one 
of the editors of six scholarly journals: The Journal of Inter-DisdpUneuy History, Reviews in 
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American Histor^^ The Law and Histoiy Review, The American Bar Foundation Research Jfqumah ^ 
The Law and Society Re\new, Continuity an^ NcMie of these jounuikoover : 

one fielcl They are each reasonab^ inexpensive, but if you cumulate thrai, th^ come te a ioi ct 
money; i understand that Perhaps ^ can do without some of diem. I am ptefmtdi^to ^ 
contemplate that, since I understand that we wOI have to maioe cooipes. The only pitdi I would 
like to m^ke to you is to think Iiard about how you are goin|r to make those dioices because tlief 
are significant intellectual as well as economics choices^ ami you will need a veiy sophistidrted 
pf6<^ in order to do that^^f^ ^ : ^^^^^^ 

I £un also quite concerned about some of the g^ieral condusions in one of the r^cvts 
about changes necessary in promotion snd tenure procedures. I have two different comments 
alKoui that One is that, next to motheriiood, mthing h more important to an academic thaa 
promotion and tenure; and nothing is more likety to be misundeistood and to anger academks than 
even thoughtful conunents on that subject I wouki urge you to think hard about aiqr prooDunoe- 
ment on the subject, but in ai^ case, I believe it is a problem that should be descg^i^ted }ify 
own position is that tenure is not a good idea-I would rather see loi^-term omtracts in 
uhiversjties. That is not something I ordinarity say in puHic, and I certamly can teU you it is ii6t 
a ^C£S position. I do not need tenure, but many— most of die peo^ ^ iny yfoM do— and we 
inust consider them. - -J^^ : 

My second point is that the problem is not the prolifmtxm of puUfcadoi^ The ptdbkm 
is the^ p^rolifcration of knowledge;, and that moves to a much lai^ pcmiu the need for ^po^^ 
vehicles for scholarly communication. Charles Osbum, in his in intioductoiy remarks referred to 
a now aiinniost 15-year old project on scholarly communication, an bqutiy that was launched by 
Acts. The project was led from Washington by our OfiBce oi &^Iarly Craununk:atioa «^ 
Technology (OSCT), which I had the unhappy duty to end two years ago because we had nm out 
qf tdun^^^^ funding. The focus of OSCT ym technok>gy, sddiou^ of course, c^ber mterests 
de^dop8d. The object of the project was to increase communication betwera litearians, scholars, 
and publishers. It seems to me, honever, there are at least four distinct groups that need tb be 
involved in this process: the tiiree I just named-hl>rarks, scholars, and publishers-and abb 
'^rJv^trsity administrators. 

My interest is to exptore what ACLS can do in working with librarians toward a tongrtenp 
approach to scholarly communication, it seems to me that librarians and scholars have ba^ 
interests in common, but that we too seldom taik about fhem. It s very easy for each groqi to 
get preoccupied up with problems of access, cost, acquisitions, and so forth, but as k>ng as we 
understand that there are substanth^e points on both s^es, dialogue ougHt to be possible. We too 
seidpnn, it seems to me, identify what the substanthre problems are. We tend to took at the botbm 
line and work back from that; and that is not a good approach to polky ana^is. Adequate 
analysis requires several things: greater mutual self-exammation; greater exchanges of information; 
gfeatef cooperation in substantive poUcy making, including, deckkMis about technology; and new 
approaches to university administrators, to publishers, and to the federal and state governments. 
IRiere are a wide range of things we need to do and we heed to do together. 

The third point I want to make is that it seems to me that these problems can be tooked 
at on two different levels. One is the micro level, the unhrersity level; and the other the macro 
lev 'J, the national or regional level. 

At the university level, which is what we ordinarily talk about, we need to educate faculty. 
We have not done a very good job of that in ACLS and in other scholarly organizatk>ns. You, 
I believe, have not done a very good job, either. The single most useless institutfen I know in the 
universities in which I have worked is the library committee. I have yet to see one function well, 
and I have served on three library committees. They fail because they are not designed to educate 
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tikt how libraries woriL We need to either re-create those committees or crMte 

:odieTlte5titutipn^ v r ^ 

NeA, I believe we need to involve fieiculty more in library management Schdars do iKH 
understand: how libraries woric Most of them d> not care. Thqr have got to be made to care 
if vve are gc^g to get the kind of siqiport and cooperation we ^ need as Usuries dum^ ; 

W^^ need creativity to reorient the triad that ordmariljr interacts in universities vnik 
reject to tnformatioii: librarians, fimdty, and adminirtratioo. vhi effect, however, the system 
^^ra^ as a diad rather than a triad. The fiM:uIly must to jbecome a part We need constant 
dudc^ue among university librarians, faculty, and admhustratonL It tt a mistake, on the part of 
lil^rians aiid university adminhtratioos, to exclude foculty, particularly as we enter a period m 
viliich the financial organizaticNi of universities must change fundamentally, and libraries are likely 
to be the first victims. You iieed fiiends, and vi« are your prc^Gesm You have ahviays 

thiwght^ I believe, that coaling up to the admiimtration is the cmly to go. That probably has been, 
the case, ind maybe it will continue to be: But it may not, and I would urge you to tldnk harder 
abdut G^r allies on your own campuses and about dsmg scMnething mstitutioiudfy to inake those 
alUancei^^stro , 

V- 1^ level of discourse addresses the national or regional pnrfifem. It is obvious 

to ^ of t^^^ cooperation and interaction at an ever*increasing i»oe is the pnj^ po^iUe solu^on 
to he pp^^ that we now face, not only in libraries, but tfiipu^bout univeiaties* We can move 
infi^rm^ easity, more cheaply now, and we are going to ^iw to dp it aooss the bpard..^ 

Itmt m^^ must have much better vehicles for exchanging other kuxb of mfiGumatm^^a^ 
mam^v^ that information. There has to be a fit between the devdopment of cpppcmtiod in 
l$r^ri» smd pth^ information systems in universities as researdi uid teaming institut^^ ^ 5 
5.; ACLS b c^mting uiidv theassumptipn 

that wecaim^ t'link about libraries as warelKiuses aitymore, altbou^ that is a function viAi^ jrtiU 
has supporu The very term library is not a particular useful one artymore. We are reality 
^Ikihg adbo^ the creation, the retention, and the transmission of informatioiL That includes, bur 
cet^inl^is^^ limited to, libraries as we have known them. 

:^:^^^^^^^ A^^ same time we must abandon the functional dichotonty between librarians and 
schojams which we have ahvays used librarian's will need to know much more about what scholars 
actually do, and scholars will need to know much more about what librarians and other information 
in^aj^rs actually do. We will have to work these things out together. I certainly do not have the 
answer to any of these things: But I want to call attenuon to something that some of you sbeady 
kndw-^scholars have finalty begun to find libraries, books, and publishmg an interesting field of 
schd^riy inquiry. 

r ; f the real problem for us ts the e3q>bsion of knowledge. We as scholars do not know how 
to j^]pNe^^^^ that issue. It is an intellectual, not just a managerial probleiiL We cannot read 
e^r^ing in our own fiekts anymore. The technology is not yet good enough in the humanitiK 
in partipular to manage the databases we have, even those avsulable in machine-readable form, 
be^u»& we have not worked out the intellectual approaches or the strategies for dealing with them. 
Th^ K something which the disciplines, particular^ the humanities, are just now turning to; ami 
it seems ; 0 me a great opportunity. 

Scholars need help in thinking about thinking. We have to retrain ourseh^ not so much 
to ur*e ydur machines, which we can do, but how to use these new approaches in dealing with the 
increasing amount of knowledge that is available to us. We have to figure out how to cope vrith 
new knowledge by acting as information managers, and to some extent that is what you librarians 
are. ' ^ 

My plea to you is not to think of our mutual dilemmas as hl>rary problems; they are^ 
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^rc^Ien^ of knowtedge in the twenty-&st century. Do not think oCypunelvts » libraiiau or ewi 
as mfpnnation managers, but as scholai^ coitei^ues in the higher education community trying to 
work but how we are going to cope with the problems of knovrfo^ hi the next century. Wc at 
ACi;^ are troubled by this prospect, but at the same time excited by it; and we would like to wpit 
withyou^ ^ if 
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THE-ROLE OF RESBIACH yiRARieS IN 
EMERGING TELEddliMONICii^llONS NEW 



Kmiwith Kiiig 

prasMioni 
EDUCOM 



Some years ago when I was at Cblumbia Univemty» I widked into the basement of the 
Rivenade Ohuich one morning md I met Harry Emerson Epsdid^ ^ito ¥w tiie miiwter there at 
tluit tin^^ he told me the following story. A few wedks earlier he had cfelivered oi^ of 
jmit sermons. At the end of the sermon^ an dde^ parshioiDMsr walked to him» 

pumped h^; hand furiously and saU, "That was the most superfluous sermon I have ever beard.*" 
In^m JeC^rt to recover, he said^ "Madam^ you're much too kinl It was delivered extern- 
^ p3rarie6usfy." She then said, "Well, I do hope you phm to publ&h iL" He replicxl, "Terfaaps 
; pq$tbuim and he knew he was out gunned \^en she said, "^eU, I do hope ypu pub&hi it 
_;'sdon.*^¥.r^ _ ' _ -." - r^-Yxl- ^.v V -'--1^1^ 

^^^^^^^^ are many people in this room vAio have been unindlcted oo^nspirators with 

computer^^ iii trying to create the National Research and Education Network (NREN). For 
^themi^ iibst^^^^ what I have to say will be superfluous; and I apologize. * <^ v; 

7 The computing communi^, as one of its major actndi^ for ihe next decade, is endeavoring 
JO dne^te a yeiy high-speed network. The goals of that effi)rt are to connect eveiy scholar in ^ 
vK)Hd: to e^ other scholar; to connect to the network all informa^n sources and jnstnunenti 
worth sham to build databases that are coOaboratwefy and d^amical^ maintahied, and thstti 
contain all that is known on a particular subject; and to create a faiowledge management s^tem 
on the network enabling scholars to navigate these resources in a standard, intuitive, and consistent 
way^ in the process of developing these goals, we discovered that the road to success involves 
extensiye collaboration with the libraiy community. In fact, it was George Patton who once 
pb&efved that in war, the secret is to get the oth^ SOB to die for his country. We have been 
ti^g^tp Ve all of the realfy hard problems to the libraiy people. 

: Th^ want to build th^ network is because we believe it will have a major impact 

on sc:hoIarshtp. The impact will be to enhance scholariy produbtivity by enlarging the scope of 
resources available to scholars to encompass the entire country, indeed the entire world, rather than 
Umited to resources at a particular institution. If that can happen, we hope many good things 
^li happen 

BiU^^W who as Networking Director at the National Science Foundation is heading 
the NSF part of the effort to create the NREN, has as a gpal to try to create something he calls 
the **cplIal^ratory,** in which services and facilities will help large-scale coQaboration by the world 
science community. Scholars will be able to interact with a common bo(fy of dynamic knowledge, 
^Experimental instruments, and processors. I believe there will soon be a whole set of projects 
sponsored by the NSF to try to demonstrate the value of the **coHaboratory.** 

^ If you look at the network mail, the amount of information on such hot topics as 
hi^-temperature superconductivity and cold fusion is enormous. The networks that exist today 



have tecpme a major source for information exchange From the perspective of the comjpiitqig 
rammumt^^ the network that demonstrated the unportance of network^ is BFTNET Btn^O^ 
started with a connection between the City University of New Ybrk and Yale, and ist sevc^ y^^ 
has spr^d around the world there are BITNET institutions on almost eyeiy contbent 
are in^re than a thousand institutions worldwide connected electronically. There are maps wh^ 
show how Europe is connected everywhere. Africa is now connected as well as Saudi Arabia, 
G^nada^ ahd Asia^ There lEure connectk>ns emerging in^^ C^ V % 

V BITNET is a low*speed network which supports elecbonic mail and messages. It has, 
however^ inadequate capacity to support many other important thjngs such as interactive access to 
libira^ databases and connection to supercomputers* So, we have been busy buildmg a networic 
whicb we hope wll have the necessary capacity, called tlie National Research and Educatipn 

The current network, which is called NSENET, will evph^e into the NRH*. NSRil^ 
connects supercomputer ^enters and regional networks!^ Theie are about 15 fct^onal netpoda 
connected to the bacIdK)ne network which span most of the country^ and thei^ are abou^ 
hundred colleges and universities that are either now connected or ^ri|L j^rtl^ be conneded/ 1^ 
backbone of NSFNET runs currently at 1.5 million bits per second, and pn}^^^ aset of compU^^^ 
capabiliti« allowing interaction with databases and e}q)erimentai devM^es an)wd the cow 
{att,^(tiGte^ are now several connections to Europe, and the Eun)peans are also biriiding a^ 
higfi'^speed network. The Japanese have even more ambiUous plans, and expectations are that this 

Ihetyit)fk:will be gk)bal, just as BITNET is, within a very sh&rt tune ; 

v^:^^ for the NREN is to evolve the current 1.5 megabit per second network to a 45 

million bit per second network between 1991 and 1992. If we can get enough federal support, we 
should start now to do research and development and instidl experimental networks with Uie.goal 
of getting networks to run at three foOlion bits per second ^ the year 2000. Networks with thit 
Idnd of capacity are necessary to transmit video information, image mformation, and souciMd 
Morm^ We want this network to cany multunedia information, and that is why we need tliai 

lana:^capacity. . ^ - 5j^/;^5 

important thing about this direction is thatjwe hope all of the campuses ydU l^^^^ 
connected to a network. Scholars will have microcomputers or work stations in their ofiGcesfand 
in their homes, and they will want to get access to library resources in electronic form-catalbj^, 
text, databases; and to information on course schedules, and college events. Mai^ librari^ have 
an^l6ctronic "back door." And, in fact, there are a fair ni mber of libraries that are currency on 
the net\york. Th^ do not usually require their own patrons to have a password to access the 
library-that would be uncivilized! As a consequence, there are a growing number of people who 
knbw how to access many of the libraries in the United States electronical^. r 

The role that the computer community is willing to play in creating this network is to 
accept responsibility for connectivity, for managing and maintaining the physical piece of the 
network, and for implementing the hardware, software, and networking protocols. They are not 
wiiiing to take sole responsibility, you will see, for designing those protocols; and they are veiling 
^ support scholars in achieving connectivity and solving hardware, software, and networidhg 
pibbiems. 

: Hie role which we hope the library community will accept is responsibility for collecting, 
preserving, organizing, presenting, and managing scholarly information regardless of format That 
includes computer software, full text of journals, video information, sound information,, and 
multimedia information. Responsibility for any information that might be called scholarly we 
beiieye belongs to that group of people who understand how to deal with that kind of knowledge 
The protocol design of the network management system that will permit scholars to access 
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jnfbmaiioi^^^^ in a standard, cpnsbtent, and intuitive manner is another responsibility of Uie 
k , libmiy-rafl^ The vision we have is that the local hl>raiy system will be the scholar's window 
Z qhib t&:M^ resources of the world. It will become^ in effect^ a virtual Ubrary because to 

the scl^ikr» the hl>raiy resources of the institution wfll appear to be extended by virtue of acces 
to library resources all over the world in a transparent way* In order to get at this infonna^n 
:^hereyer it is in the world, there must be a network knowledge manageme system that alknw^i 
I scholars to get at this information; and the library commtmity is the ideal community to design that 

I s^tenu Of course, you wiU also have to connect your library and bibliographkx resources to the 

network and assume responsibility for supporting scholariy access to networic information resources. 
; Looldng ahead, we have now on scholars* desks^ more or less universally, computers that 
^ execute a mUlion instructions per second, and what they^ do pnmarify is word processing. &>metiine 

before th^ year 2000, at the current rate of technolo^cal development, the average computer on 
scl^lars* desks will run at a hundred millioa instructions per secondhand at tihat speed you get 
cbntrd^^^^^ and sound You can edit sound, you can use soimd and pictures and words and 

liumbers in a common text By the year 2010, at the current pace of technolo^cal development; 
we wiU;hayc the gipper, capable of executing a billion instructions per jsecpnd At that speed you 
^ get voice and machine vision, so that you can have voice-operated ^fpe>^ters. ^^^^A^^^ 

1042 mstmctions per second the scientific community be able to sunulate complex piiysical 
s^tenis directly from the fundamental equation of nature. At die current rate of development, ^at 
4wilite^ 

^ V / fNow, what are these capabilities starting to enable? Those of you who took the tour of 
tfie Brown Computer Center yesterday saw the begmning of some of these capabUitijes, 

in the langiiage laboratory. They have video and sound manipulation capabilities, multimedia 
nianipulatipn capabih*ties; the abih*ty to interact with infonnation in multindunensional a^^^^ 

I inultimedia^ with a whole set of new programming technology that is begmning to emerge, 

if will aliow people to build programs out of interconnected mc>dules. You liidll then have the 
capabilify to start to build knowledge on a new platform consisting of images, sounds, numbers, and 

l_ --Ct^^}^^ " ^ , 

^ - Books form a relatively static base uu which to build knowledge. The expectation is that 
people will now be able to build knowledge on a dynamic base; and in fact, there are some early 
exaihpies of materials invoh^ing fully indexed books, pictures, and sound that people can manipulate 
arid cut and paste and use to create new information. 

In order to do this, we need this high-speed network. We need to develop standards that 
define the structure of this dynamic information, and we need someone to take responsibility for 
it^ t iibpe I am looking at the people who are willing to do that We need to develop the 
technologies for processing and displaying dynamic infonnation. The technolooy community is, in 
fact, doing that; and we need to develop software systems that allow people who are not 
programmers to build programs that manipulate this kind of data. These programs should allow 
the same kind of facilities with pictures and sound and multimedia information the people now 
have Ayith words and numbers. The last piece, again, is the development of a knowledge 
management system that enables scholars to locate and retrieve information which is globally 
distributed. 

; We are moving from a situation in which the library and computer services were separate 
little suns with their own circles of users and concerns to. one in which the scholar is the center 
of the universe and the library and computing communities are working together to create a 
uniform ihfoniiation interface for the scholar. Those who took the tour yesterday, heard Brian 
kaw^ that the technology plan at Brown was a plan created jointly by the library and 

cbnjputer services. That is beginning to happen everywhere. 
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: W^^ respect to networking» there are a lot of people from the Ubjnaryr community Whojue 
involved an this effort EDUCOM has a book in press now called Campus Strategies for LUiwi^ 
Ekcffprdc Information} this book> which has university hlbranans writing about their plan^ for 
deyelopirig their hl)rarie$, should be out sometime in the earl^ jfall ot 1989. 

The EDUCOM Networking and telecommum'cations Ttok Force met with the library of 
C^ngr^ Network Advisory GDmmittee recently* The meeting represented an increasingly common 
occurrence, in which the person responsible for computer services on a campus and the penbn 
ips^nslbie for libraries show up together It is the beginning of a cooperative effort to develop 
these capabilities that are, in fact, emerging. 



' Arms, Caroline, ed. Campus Strategies for Libraries and Electronic Information. (EDUCOM 
Strategies Series on Information Technology) ([Princeton, NJ.: Digital Press, 1990]). 
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it Is a pleasure for me to be here speaking to the Association ot Research L'braries^ of 
which Brcwn is a long-time member. My talk vdil look at the role of libraries^ and then foois on 
theuni^bity^^a^^^ t 
r has in its mission three major challenges: first, the creation of new 

the communication of that Imowledge to ^ others tl^ and 
pubUshihg; a^^ thirds the conservation of that knowledge for the use of qthens m the present jmd 
d^e fotuie.^^^ j^^^ play an important role in facOitating the first and participating in the secmd 
:and the third parts of the mission. In all of this, information has a key role to play. In fapt, 
infohhation is vital to the operations of the universiQr. We at the university thusgmust pay close 
attention to way information is provided^ mampulated, and stored since it is so important to 
:laltpf^j^^^ : K 

I,,; -^^^ I want to discuss the role of information technology in furthering and. ^ 

affecting ibe^ operational mission of the university, concentrating on three topics I believe are 
imibhant^r l^^^ what is information technology doing to the style of work of the members of tlie 
university cpmmunity-the scholars, who are also called faculty, students, and staff of the university? 
Second, how, has such technology affected the teaching and research programs in the university? 
Thirds what are the costs of this new information technology and do the benefits justify those 
costs?^^^^ I want to share some dreams and hopes for the future with regard to the use of 

information technology in the scholarly community. 

If we want to discuss information technology, we first should agree what it is and what is 
new about it. I believe we begin in agreement as to what information is. If the information is 
new^ it adds to a person's knowledge about a particular subject, concept, person, or group. 
Technology affects the acquisition and storage of information, as well as the means of transferring 
it. 

We also know that in addition to text and graphics, infomsation mdy be contained in video 
and audjo signals, in data stored on paper or other relatively flat surfaces or in code form in 
devices that use magnetic, electronic, or optical approaches to write and read the information. 
Information ma^ also be in two or three dimensional coded or unmodified materials, (which is 
sometimes also called "the oral tradition," but in any case is a form of information). You can 
probably come up with many other examples of information in non-traditional formats. 

What is the new information technology? New is d description which implies uniqueness 
of recent origin or recent rediscovery. Writing was "new" in Japan in the sixth century AD. and 
perhaps "new*' to North American Indians in the fifteenth century AD., although it was old to 
Egyptians in the thirtieth century B.C. Todzy, the relative regional isolation that led to such great 
variances in the time at which new technologies appeared is essentially gone; the new information 



technpibgy itself plays an important role in the rapid dissemination of technoloflr today. I thint 
^f t|ie pew information technology as both the devices invoked and the softw^e fot: th^^^^^ 
maniptilation, storage, and transmission of information. To some, these substitute ma^edc^. 
electronic, or optical formats for the symbols on sheets of paper, Avhich feave been predominant for 
five i^ritim in the West and over eighteen centuries in China. But the new technology is' aSo, 
an amplffication of functions^ with the processing and organizing of the information cons^Uy 
changing.; . * . - 

V^^^ ^he new technology result iri a complete conversion of information format from.Ui6. 
old to the new? Handwriting has not disappeared as a result of the printing pre» or typewriter,, 
because the tools for handwriting are simpler than the press and Ac typewriter. Ihe change is idto^ 
not sufficiently fundamental. Reproducibility of symbols by machine is done a little better tiia^by 
the: individual handwriter, but the result k an improved, not a new, function. With computing 
tbolSi however, changes of a more fundamental type can and do appear. ^ j (< 

The new information technology is not confined to the wprd processor and the text handled 
by it. The new information technology includes communiqation links to people and to stcirfsd 
^^^^f^^^^^ in the forai of text and images. It includes the ability to carry around hundreds^^^^ 
milliom of words in a thin briefcase today, and probably in your jacket poqtet or smaU purse^^i^ 
sd/er^i ye^^ It includes the ability to carry out clerical fimctions in the university with tools that 
ar^ simple to use and able to give answers quickly. It includes the ability to ma'^pulate feg^^^^ 
quantities of data, to do calculations or control machinery and experimental equipment at immense 
speied^^^ has enabled faculty to develop new kinds of courses that have shown promW of 
j^ucati6M achievement. And it is enabling the ^taff, ifaculty, and students to be assisted In the 
tasks pHte daily research and teaching and in serving the community's needs for informatiohv^ 

. J^^' how has this new information technology been affecting the functioning of ^t^^^^ 
university M its people? First, change in style. Hie eariiest benefidaries of the new informaUon , 
techn6i6©r were the scientists, who decades ago incorporated symbol manipdation by com]^^^ 

i^!?^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ control of their experiments. Today, numencal 

tiechniques have become accessible to the mathematician, the theoretical physicist, and the 
theoretical chemist. The same tools have extended the geologist's and biologist's horizons. 

T can give you examples from my own experience. In 1953 I used a computer to cwry 
out a multi-dimensional analysis that was not feasible analytically with pencil and paper. In 19S3 
I used a work station for one week to do graphic and accurate numerical analysis on iotnc 
experiments, which would have otherwise occupied me for the entire semester in approxfeate 
analyses. In between those periods, I have used computers to operate equipment, to analyze 
measurement data, and to solve complex integral-differential equations. 

What is even more exciting is* the use of the new uiformation technology by historians and 
literary scholars in their research, as noted by Stan Katz. Computers ciin manipulate textual data 
as well as numerical data. The corpus of an individual's work, the complete run of a journal in 
the modem period, pi even the written records of an entire society can be scanned for unusual 
language use, for combinations of phrases that denote certain ideas, for the introduction of certain 
phildsophical concepts, for evidence' of certain events and the time of their appearance, for 
referent to individuals and their connections with other individuals-I can go on and on with 
examples where scholars have made excellent use of this technology. 

For all the scholars (students, faculty, and staff), the new information technology has 
allowed rapid access to bibliographic data and the power to seek connections amon^ them. This 
has changed the "library search" from a chore, poring over catalogs, journal articles, and book 
references (which I did, incidentally, at MIT six years ago when I was there on a sabbatical leave) 
to a simple set of commands to a computer link to a large bibliographic database, with the 



(xiihputer th^^^ for and selecting those items which the researcher seeks. This technologr^ 

^enatolei^^ tfe to sharpen or broaden the search, and allovvs the .earch itself to govern 

thelpfodess:' r : : 

^ / ;Stan ifCatz talked about the proliferation of knowledge, and Xen King talked about .the 
. major iricr6a^^ in availability of that knowledge for everybody. Neither of them, of course, talked 
about^ hpw^m manage that tremendous flood of knowledge. What we need is technology^ to 
manage t^i^^^^^ efficient way what we want to get out of that sj^tem, and the inanagement 
^^ntia^^^^ management of information-is a key resppnsibUity that I believe librarians coi^ld 
Belpwtt^^ : 

^ v^^^^ to support the research of faculty and students are given a high priority on a 

uniyersi^ campus, and the new information technology is becoming an expected adjunct for the 
injdjviduar. Y ago new faculty used to come in and bargain with some interest for computm 
as^d^irabje items-I am talking about faculty in Englwh and history as well as in sciences. Now 
cdmputers are a "given." If we did not provide computers, local and campu5-wi<Ic networks, and 
easy acMss to bibliographic utilities for the English professor, we would be considered backwanl 
For thi^J^^^ faculty, we must include larger computers^ and access to supercomputers. In what 
I haye^imd so far, I have omitted reference to the ubiquitous use of new infoririatipn technology 
m ji\^^ all memoranda from faculty or staff are produced on w)rd processor, as are ^ 

theiier^^^^ of our students. But the computer is not only a replacement for typewriting or 
handwriting. Ease of manipulation of words and phrases -editing and reorganization of text, tiying 
outof various combinations of phrases and sentences, experimenting with different ext formats-all 
lead to^greater persistence of effort and more extensive review of the product by its author> 
^; ^^^^^^ teaching phase, there is much better interaction between instructor and student; 

the Visulte are improved operations, us ally taking less time for the writer. For example, in my 
6wn c^el^^^^^^^^^ from the improved writing (someone told me anyihiiig would be an improvemeht), 
Itbeiigve there has been a maikcd increase in efficiency. A tangible result is the fact that before 
I stafteci using word processors, I had two secretaries who spent one-and-a-half person's time, 
NvorWhgxdn correspondence in my office. Now it is a quarter of the time of riiy one full-tinie 
secfe&ryi; As far as I can tell, the amount of time I spend has not changed at all, but that may 
change as technology changes in the future. 

V P^^^ personal style of work has changed, too. When I want to communicate with my 
colleagues^ I have three choices of form or mode: (1) voice communication in person or by 
telephone, including answering machines or by audio tape; (2) text communication by methods 
such as mail telegraph, fax, or electronic mail over « omputer networks; and (3) video communica- 
tion through video cassettes or direct video transmission by telephone wires or cables. Twenty 
years ago we had mail, telegraph, and telephone. Today we have fax and electronic mail, but 
telephone is the final step when all else has failed. Incidentally, I still find the telephone the best 
method for local interaction, but electronic mail is best for contact with those in other time zones 
(as lohg as they read and answer it). 

Another major change in style of work is in the use of the library. The changes are 
fundamental both in the varieties of media available in the libraries, and in the changed methods 
of dd^vety of Information to the users. If we go back a thousand years, libraries in the West 
contained mostly written manuscripts. In other countries, such as China, they also contained printed 
scrblls rand books. If we go back a hundred years, libraries contained only printed books and 
manuscripts. Today our libraries contain books, manuscripts, photographic copies of textual 
graphics and art forms, microforms of textual graphics, audio records, audio/video tapes, magnetic 
disks, a variety of optical disks, and perhaps other items. The means of maintaining such a variety 
of forms are a challenge. 



. Libraries also provide bibliographic information about their materials, and acous fc^ 
infor^alidh kept elsewhere. Many university research Ubraries now provide this informationrjn 
electronic format, and a growing number of them support services that enable the user to seari;h* 
some 6r ^11 of the accessible bibliographies from remote locations outside the iibraiy. For example, 
I do thw from my home in the evening, and many students can also do this from eitheir ttic 
(lormitory or other locations around the campus. As a result, the bibliog^phic resources of the 
'!*>'3fy ,2„re available essentially 24 hours a day because the computer works 24 hours a day. One 
r^ult of this is perhaps a more frequent querying of the Ubraiy, but perhaps less frequent visiting, 
although the number of items borrowed may increase. It does mean improved efiBciehi^ in 
searching for material, though it could mean less in-person browsing. I would regret it if 
sereiidipity fell off; but actually with the sophisticated electromc, online catalog, users interested 
in yeiry broad areas should actually be able to enhance their browsing once they master the entry 
to; that catalog. 

me turn to the question of teaching, an important point that has not been much 
discussed as yet. A much touted advantage of the new information technology was to be the 
"revblutibh in the classroom." There have been major changes; but if it is a revolution, it is 
developing rather slowly The inertia of the educational system is hi^, particularly at the university 
level, yniversity administrators are generally eager to investigate poaible changes in the clMsroom 
H teaching, especially if they can improve the quality of teaching and not increase thel^t. 
Faculty support this interest, especially the first goal of improved quality Much attention has thus 
been paid to the use of new information technology in teaching, and Brown has not been lacidrig 
in Jts interest. 

yo" saw last night, we have been using the newest Brown computer classroom lo^ited 
5P^^ '^"'•'I'ng. the Center for Information Technology. Here students can work during 
scheduled class hours arid at other times as well, with computers that have access to and can 
manipulate units of the material related to the course they are taking. This is one response that 
is taking advantage of. the eomputer to provide different,^ demonstrably better educatidnal 
oppdrtu^ties. In another part of the same building, you wUl have found a language teaching 
labbratoiy replete with new information technology. Audio tapes have been an important part of 
language teaching for a number of years. They are now being supplemented by computer- 
rantrplled video and audio material, which transport the students iu*o the foreign cultural and 
linguistic environment for practice and response. 

Applications of the new information technolo©r to teaching are -still being explored with 
"courseware" an accepted word in our English lexicon. My own view is that much courseware 
may only be useful to the faculty and students in one particular course at the time is first offered 
and perhaps repeated. As an instructor, I do not teach the same course in an identical fashion 
each time it is offered, and this is also 'rue for many of my colleagues. 

TTie answer, I believe, is the development of software or courseware tools that can be 
used by the individual instructor and her or his students vwthin the course syllabus. For example, 
modules (e.g., showing the approach to steady state for an ensemble in statistical mechanics, or the 
flight of rockets) can be very useful to the instructor who is othenvise presenting a normal lecture 
course. The technology should be used only when it enhances an instructional program or makes 
feasible a different kind of program. 

I want to bring to your attention one of the programs, which we call Intermedia, that was 
developed by Brown at our Institute of Research in Information and Scholarship. Intermedia 
provides a software environment that encourages the user to make multiple contingent connections 
among may different kinds of data, including those in other media, such as audio tapes and optical 
disks. The ability to blaze trails among may different kinds and large quantities of data is usefril 
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ifsotiroes of the libraiy* . There will be more €onnectiiig to the libraries in an electronic modciu 
tibi^ics improve their accessibility to course materiids, ii^ther located on the campiiui or at some 
gp6graphK:ail^ remote, but electronicaUy close, sites. I believe very strong^ that technology cannot 
be forced* Its use must be a natural outgrowth of the needs percdved by £^ and students. 

M a Provost, I cannot conclude this discussion without ramng the questicm of the obsu 
and the benefits of the new information technology. Practically none of the new informatibn 
te(:hnoIp^ is simpty a substitution of a new way for the old. Instead, we have used it to brcMiden 
the scope and function of our endeavors, or it has diabted us to do something hitherto not 
p6^n>le.^/^^^ in the end, a much larger scope, a broadened functionality, and accelerated 
prodding will cost more in dol^ " y 

Let ine illustrate this with several examples. An online catalog is general^ not a one*for^ 
one repl^opment for a card catalog, although it could be. For erampie, you couM restrict die 
cablog b being a representation of canls, accessible onb^ to the Utouy with no sorting or word 
seairching allowed That would be a replacement for our old card catalogs, but ic^ very little more 
money, you could get access from eveiy office, dorm room, wd study. You can do key word and 
Boolean searches. You can do sorting and resorting of the bil)!!^^ You can print 

out the of each. You can get information on charing and ordedpg, and s^ on. These do 
cost il^^^^^^^ but their benefits are seen as much ^peater than the increment^ cost of putting 

thosc^}i)cl^^^^ whistles,** as you might call them, on the el<^troi^ ca^ f r - 

A computer-controlled experiment could be a spe^d up copy of the steps taken by tiie 
jcimtbts inwh^^ in a manually controlled experiment; but it is also possible for tht. computet* 
-at little extr^ cost- to continually monitor the e)q)erimental results, ana^ the data, compare 
th(^ciata with preset conditions, and modi^ the experiment in tiie process. Thb is a Uttle mbre 
costly,: but again, the benefits will be judged quite high. For example, you might save redoing an 
ex^riment a number of times. ^ l ^ 

^^^^^^ ; functionality is what makes so difficult the financial andyst's attempt to 

judge th^ cosl/benefit merits of new information technology, ignoring tiie added benefits meras 
yi^ng a st^ down technology, without expanded functk)nality, v^ch would lead to diCBculty 
in Judging its utih*ty at alL For example, courseware that consists of using a computer to turn pages 
in a book is a waste of time and mon^. But the computer's expanded capability makes it possible 
for the class to cover twice the material at the same time or move to advanced work a semesto* 
sooner, the savings over time can be calculated as very substantial 

Unfortunately for the university, most of these costs are not recoverable to the institution. 
If we increase the informational content of four years of college by twenty*five percent, the 
students benefit by this amount, but we cannot charge twenty-five percent higher tuition than 
colieg;ec which are sUU using the ISNSQs technology. If we ccn szy their education should take only 
three years and the annual tuition is fifteen to twenty percent higher than the competition, we 
might (with difficulty) gain the economic advanuge of that technology. But it wouM be hard to 
persuade jfaculty, the parents, and the students. Many would still believe that a college education 
is four ^ah of study, independent of the content of that education. I believe therefore that our 
aniversifies will find it very difficult to reap the rewards of such improved conditions in quality. 
Particulariy in the case of teaching, I doubt our ability to recover the added cost3. 

this is not the case with research. Much of the reseai^h carried out in.the experimental 
sciences and in quantitative social science today is possible only because of new information 
technology. The costs are not only recoverable, but the savings are also obuhus in many cases. 
Since, however, these savings are not realized by the university (because the research is being 
supported very heavily by government or private sources outside the university) there is a 



competitiye advantage to the university, but not a profit The use of the new teduiolpgy k |^ 
^ of the cost of doing business, and in external resei^ this can be recovere d 
In aiu>ther area, however, the cost savings are 
is whens major savings are the result of cooperation made poisMe by the new tnformatioii 
ethnology. In this case, they really are saving^. One example k in bibliographic oontrol/where 
the cost for each research Ubrary to do all of the ori^al ratalpging fot each of its hoMingi ^voukl 
use up its resources very quickfy. Another w^ple is in interiilHW^ 

the availability of knowledge of holdings, and the ever^quidc'Hiing response time of the electronic 
communication network. A third example is the coLmon amlablity of databases, with the qost 
of ronnection and maintenance shared by all cf the users. Ihese and other changes have:beeii 
veiy Well justified. . 

The automation of the local system should well be justified in the same way ^^it^iktxt 
not tempted to add so many function} to it On our campus, because of network conriecthdty, : 
the online catalog is, among other Uiings, a rcpkK^ement for a &U catak>g in everybocfy's office 
(at an unthinkable cost for a manual system). However, it does so many thiiigs a manual system 
cannot and will never be able to do. And it also ends up costing mote in capital^investment and 
opc^twn: But once in plice, I predict that its cost will continue to be accefrtaUe >ariceits 
fuhctibnaliiy makes it a hit mlh the users. This increased functionality, usefid as It is, continues 
to make the budget balancers at universities cry out with pain. We keep doing more and better 
4t higher cbst but we cannot charge more for our services. Something else ends up being reduced, 
- of course. i " v 

l^l{}^Bttotc I get off the question of the cost, I should also note that all of us at university 
1^^^ investments in the new information technotogy we have on campus. We have 

miiitt-million dollar investments in telecommunication facilities^ networics on arid off canoipus, 
thousands of work stations, and many mid-size and large computers, as well as supercomputers. 
This is a large investment and requires attention in the capital budget planning of the universities. 
But ! also believe that, although good maintenance js required, upgrading is best done onfy yibtn 
major^ew functions are needed which require the new technok)|y. The ''automatic*' trade-in for 
this yeir's hew model is not a sound idea since we do not have the resources, and faculty and staff 
do not have the need. I believe this is recognized by the manufocturers of computer and other 
information technology. Universities are not the targets for most of their new models. 

Let me close by talking about the future that is almost, if not quite, here. Information 
technology has greatly enhanced the sharing of information resources. I firmty believe that sharing 
is the only way we can cany out our responsibility to aerve as the conservator of information in 
th**) face of the major explosion in volume that continues unabated. 

As a key information industry-we are involved in the creation, communication, and 
conservation of information-universities have to be at the forefront of changes in the development 
and handling of information. We all know that our libraries will contain more of what are now 
called nohtraditional forms of information storage. A greater challenge is that ihe libraries will . 
need to deal with a large variety of such forms, and provide ahnost instant availability of that 
information to their clients: the faculty, students, and staff of the universities. There should be 
an increasing use of universities by "nonresidents,'* particularly as the technology makes that easy 
and at small additional cost A number of universities have ambitious programs providing 
educational opportunities to alumni and others. Including accessibility to information resources 
such as the library is a natural part of what would be expected. 

I also expect to be pleasantly surprised by the miracles of technology. For example, I 
would like to carry my books around on a thin card and I want to be able to read them easify. 
Storing them in the libraiy in this form will also take a lot less space, and libraries should, be 



^^ ji whwiiiy 1^ to Wa» iiilowwrtkm Ttghnolooy a» 

iro^^ esqwnsioQ in material storage space for fiituic aoqukitions. I ^uld not 

y<<aiit^to libraiy, but be aUe to bonow "boob* etoctromcally, and in a few 

seconds dther discard them or store them in iny own Ubrary without pi^inl the necessary fee or 



We could go on dreaming, and these dreams are out £ur firom realization. As hl>rarians, 
you i^Md to be prepared to pay the cost of these additions to our tods for using technotogy* 
l%ie library^ our tool for using technoik>gy. I believe that the emi^taus should be on investing 
resouic^ in the sharing of information rather than in Uie storing of the same information as $^ 
of our peer institutions. The response of universities to the new iniformation technology is just that 
message: resources are inadequate for duplicate production and local consekv;?tion of all the 
information need by our users. Resources will provide more of that needed informatbn when tM 
technofogy facilitates rapid access by ail of our users to our pocted stores of infonnction. 

C)ur investment has to be in that sharing and in the devdopment of the technological 
support fop^such sharing. We wilt aU share in that benefit and must turn our efforts to facilitate 
the change. I want to congratulate the research Ubrarians for the role they have been pla^g in 
these effort. With your help, we wilt all learn how to benefit &om the new information 
"twhnoJc^: 



DISCUSSION 



A Mlember: I would like to ask Mr. Katz to expand on a poiiit he made in hk pijper 
You Wre^^^^ enou^ to share your candid views on the wue <tf pimnotion and tenure. The 
Okerspn report makes the point that we tpmrians shoidd raise thH( issue. You seem to be 
suggesting that librarians should not raise this political issue. I woidd Ifte you to cxpmi on ihat 
in terms jof why not; and if librarians do not» in what fixum will this issue 1)e raised as it rdalfes 
to thevoqplbdon of pub^ 

Mr. katz: This is obKousIy an issue that had been on die eduotioiial i^enda for acne 
Ume now without very much progress being made» aMiou^ tiiere are now and have beea for 
twenty ye^ institutions that have moved awiqf finom tenure as a p riiicq[te vdMde for foc^ 
retention and security. Major 'nstitutk>ns, however, have nc^ done tiiat Thm is no objectkMi 
to librarians as a group s^ing anything they have an ppinioa on. On the otter hand^ I do iipt 
^Iteve it is very smart to have strong pubUc pottticms Uiat are not cueftdiy through «id 

ttat are^likety to evoke a hostile response. If you condude in the end tihat thk k central to iiHluf 
youwanjC^t^^ 

l^w^, I do not believe there is the imminent likelihood of majcMr dianges in the 
prpmot^n and tenure system in An^rican unh^sities. I wish I did bdieve tfutt^ but I do not. 
This effort would not be terribly productive and would quite likdy be counterproductive, the 
reasons ^ obvious. You are talking on^ about one piece that contributes to die pndiferatipn 
of scholarslup. Brown University has said if we are, in fiact, to value teaching 
and tenure, how do we go about doing that? We wiQ see what Maurice says» but my own pecsoni l 
belief is that is the hard issue, the one the umversities are likely to focus on in Ae not period ct 
time. There will be good and bad reasons for not iqpproachiog the other one. 

The point is, what is the surrogate for publiottion? If we value research that lesear^ 
ought to be the major component of selectk>n or retention of faculty. Do we have a prooty we can 
use? I think not Now, can we improve the ^stem for it? The CXeison tepott menticHis qinte 
sensibly there-may be other approaches to the evaluation of scholarshq^. In good universities there 
are very few that say, If you don't have ten pounds of publicatims, you dcm't get tenure." There 
are qualitative judgments being made-not ones I always agree with, but I bdieve there are honest 
attempts being made. 

One suggestion is you do not have to kx>k at all of the puUicatkms. The best ones are 
the ones that get evaluated. What is involved is the selection of omipieted research. Now, there 
are probably Oelds in which less tiian ten publications would be sufiBdent to eviduate scholarship. 
In my field, on the whole, I think there are not 

Mr. Glicksman: I agree with Stan about one part of vidiat he saki, whkdi is that the 
scholar who has confldence in herself or himself does not need tenure in order to ccmttnue to 
generate scholarly work. But that person needs tenure for two other very important reascms, and 
therefore, I am a supporter of tenure. The two reasons are: 1) the right and the ability to ^leak- 
out and not fear reprimand from his or her peers in the department or from the admhiistraticm; 
and 2) the ability to undertake very long-range approaches that do not turn out but that are good 
-for you. If you do not turn out papers for a long time, you may turn out a book after ten, twelve, 
fifteen years. What do the peers do in evaluating that work if they have to worry about 
reappointing and reappointing and extending contracts? You have a tot of difficulty in doing it on 
faith. But faith is a hard thing to quantify, and tenure protects and allows that kind of scholarship. 
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Now, in terms of the proliferation of scholarship, i believe that is the wrong prcSbkm ett 
_ is^iibt tenure that drives that It is the lack of guts on the part of editors and publbhdfs. : Stii^ 
talked^ about the real need for new publications to come out because of the way knowledge 
^ dedsipns are made, but I will tell you I nih into so mai^ editors who are much softer diim l i 
> db not^want to approve papers that consist of the simile j^tigging fii of ruunbers to a kikiwn 
theory, piurticularly^^M^ien the numbers have n^ No one b ever going 

^ to use it i^gain, but those papers get published because there is nothing wrong with themu M it 
does is waste paper, and wastes the time ol^peqp^ readmg it I would turn die issue arou^ 
\M)rry about the editorship and responsibilities of leadershqi in schobuiy publication radier thic, 
pro 

/ A Me m be r How do we eng^e in a diak)gue with^ scholan about the criteria tim are 
us^ : for the judgment of what will be publbhed, out of our mutual concern for the volume 
jpublications of research and the economic impact of ibat vcrfume on universities? 
s y yk.M The volume of pubUcation is quite difiGn^^ 
in tl»e humanities at all and only to scnne extent to the social sdences* If you look at another fieM, 
say art history, it would be hard, I think, to use the same judpmt oi yet another ana^ns ^ a 
iscalpture^ Donatelk). Other people have looked at that piece of sculpture, but it is in the 
> n^^^ of the humanities that a new view is in itself new data. Peer review h pact review; and 
irthat;dbes not measure up to the standards of art Imtoiy, it should not be pid>&hed. : ^ 
V ''Peer review works veiy well in our journals. Even in American history, where there are 
quixt a few journals, it takes a very k>ng time to get an article publkhed. If you get an artick^ 
publtsbed in two years, that is fast; the norm is between two and three years. 
^ j^It^may be in science, technology, and medicine that efifiorts should be concentrated That 

is qui^ possible, but I believe the place to do it is with the professional societies. Tlat is 
absolutely appropriate for ARL. I believe we can do it in the hmnanities and social scienoss; I 
real^/cannot speak for the sciences. The ^^'ay to do it is to bring together systematica!^ people 
in ybiir communiQr and editors of learned journals, through the societies, and try to ^t them to 
focus more on the nature and quality of publications. I believe that is possible, although I would 
hot be honest if I told you I thought that was ^tng to reduce the number of publications. I do 
not 

A Member: I attended the Modem Languages Association Meeting in December, and 
surprisingly enosigit, there is a proliferation of new humanities journals in the related fields of 
that same kind of interd^plinary work we have talked about in sciences. One of the arguments 
* for purchase is that most often these journals are quarte^ or biannual These are considered 
affordable, as opposed to those scientific journals, which are several hundreds or thousands of 
dollars. So an argument may be made to purchase material because it is inaq)ensive versus cutting 
material that is very expensive. I see a parallel with the activities that will be ^ing on in 
preservation; that is, how do you make decxsk)ns about the worth of disciplines because you can 
not keep it all you can not buy it aU? What are the forums or the vehicles for making those kinds 
of decisions: 

Mr Katz: I agree entirely with you. I know you cannot buy everything, and so do the 
educators. After ail, most Ubraries over the last decade have been operating at least on the 
princifrie "you take on a new one, you drop an old one.** That seemed to be a perfect^ reasonable 
principle. The only thing I woukl say is that the librarian atone is the wrong person to make that 
choice, because it is an intellectual choice, not a cost choice; and there are odier issues that have 
to be taken into account 

Scholars who use those materiak ought to be consulted somehow as to the relative universe 
of serials for their work They know that they cannot have everythmg, but they need to be forced 
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:to chpbsk^/S^ will say to you, 1 can't choose." Then you say, "Want me to make the chowe?" 
I do ndtrbelieve they would agree to do that What you need is some real inteliectuai criteria to 
make Ubraiy allocation decisions. On the whole, we do not do; that is what I am arguing. We 
know we have to make choices, but I believe we as scholar^ need to be involved in making tl»e 
chofces with you, 

Mr. Glicksnian: You cannot keep going back to the well and bringing more mon^ out 
of the students, charging students indefinitely, in order to cover an eaqianded set of interests. So 
reallocation of resources is necessary in universities, and probabfy la our national government 
operation as welL * - ; 

A limnber: I believe I can say with reasonable assurance that practu:alty every h1)rarian 
in th& jroobi is making collection development decisions in ck)se consultation with faadty^ and 
certainly making any reallocation or cancellatk>n decisions in dose comultatk>n with feculty. Maqr 
of th6:cdnsortia widi v^ch we work are making efforts to woric witfi the many scholarly socki^es* 
One of the difiBcuIties in working with faculty in the university setting is the fiEK:t that the nature 
of the way we develop faculty is to produce people vrfx) are extiemefy spedalized in exAjDerofy 
narrow fields of knowledge. Very often you get a response.even withm a department-let me take 
art histpty an example-such as> Tm not too concerned about the needs of ow histori^ m 
getierak I am concerned about the needs of our historians who spedialize in Renatssaiure Itat^."* 
Vjfe nee^ib find a w^ to, shaU we say, to broaden die view of the faculty in terms of the neo& 
of th^ir c5n^ in other Gelds. 

At ti*is point, that is a role that the library plays in a very important way, because vAxen 
no one eise can try to focus on the needs of the university community as a whole, the librarian 
cam On the whole that is not often perceived by individual academic disciplines. 

Mr. Katz: Scholarship is becoming more specialized, and that is a real problem. I do not 
think there is any doubt about that On the other hand, one of our responsibilities is to make sure 
training is broad enough so these people can make broader judgments. It is certainly true that 
many scholars care orly about their own particular fieldfthey are humart We understand that 
So what we need, then, are mechanisms for tapping' a whole department or departments. Groups 
of scholars within the university need to forge a consensus about what kinds of choices ought to 
be made. The Ubraries have sometimes done a good job of this, but they can be improved even 
in the best libraries I know. We have not been very thoughtful about what those mechanisms are. 
In a way the preservation crises may help because preservation forces decisions. ^Increasingly 
scholars are forced to make those choices. 

I want to be involved. The scholarly societies need to be invoked. My field has been legal 
history (ot the past twenty years. I have been on committees of federal, state, and local courts that 
are in the process of destroying documents, and what they said to us was, *^e're destroying X- 
thousand documents in the next month; tell us which ones to destroy, or we will do it oursekes.** 
Although my original response was, *Tou have to save it all." I realized that was ridiculous; so now 
I am on a new committee that corrects retention and destruction scheduling. I do not much like 
that kind of work. Other scholars are going to have to do the same sort of thing. They do not 
know that, and we have not built that into graduate education, or into faculty management You 
can help us-it is the only way to do it 
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o- an lahd copulated only by her, her father and a rather troublesome spmt, Galaban. W^n. 
^iSI Spwrecked on th^ island, and Miranda^s the strangers for the first tune, s^., 
;^lSle ScJ has become familiar to us for a vanetfS reasons, m brav. new worid^aj: 

f ^^¥^^^ years of this century, those lines hav^ take. 6^ a pguely sitg^ 
<mM^ became of Huxley's choice of Bmue Ne^ World as ^}^^ r^^ 
Wave ^Sety which is rather sterile and frightening. It occurred to me that it womd_ ^ 
aplol^teLay for us to remember the original setting of those lines and the way m which they 
iiiiehti iave been thought of before Huxley. ,„v«„«^„t it was 

^^^tenda was iJought up in an unknown and rather ^'^T^ fT^llbte 
ribt withoiit its wondering-her father's magic; and it was not without its te^ois-Uie t^"We_^^«* 
S aban would get up to But those wonders and those terrors were fanuhffl: to her. She wom 
ifSSir soErces. and she ^^uld have known how to respond, how to^an ^^^'^^ 
future and with any luck, how to avoid trouble. To some extent she could have Predicted ^he 
SlI^trlTd not have been a great deal different than P-t.^^^^^^^ 
shitw^ecked stranger, her life changed in an instant. Her exclamation. Oh. brave new woria.^K 
STifonTwoider and of te?ror. She was enhanced and excited by the poss.bihty of the 
uSTby a lider world than had been revealed to her. and by the role which she nu^t be 
cSTri>n to play She was not unaware of the dangers of this brave new world, but the 
ovStSng sens Jof tLe lines is enthusiasm, youthful exuberance, and a genuine eagerness to 

be a part of that future and what it may brmg for her. tnnwlpdae can 

Those responsible for research libraries and the preservation of scholarly knowledge can 
identify^rSdrFo many years we existed in a world which had its beauty as weU ^ i^ 
£S but wh ch was familiar and comfortable. In the last years, we have seen that world utterty 
Sformed Tthe arrival of powerful technologies that make it possible for us to do thmgs that 
wrntrdrefm of a^d, at .he same time, make it possible to get into tangles we couW never have 
LSned eX. While I am the last one to minimize the comple«t>- of the practical p oblerm 
Wace I bellve that our interests are better sensed if we approach our brave new world with 
"methlng iSkanda's spirit of wonder, youth, and enthusiasm foi the endless possibilities before 

It is in that spirit that we present this program. Our distinguished guests will describe and 
demo J ra^Tn ormSn echnolo^ applicatioL Lt not only stand alone as achievements m their 
XXbufXh a^^^ serve af tanTalizing gleams of what may yet to be accomplished m the 

brave "UJ^;;^^'^^^^^^^.^^ ^.^^ descriptions, the meeting broke up into concurrent sessions 
for the technology demonstrations.] 
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«t thP t^l Fle^chhauer and I are delighted to be here to teU you about a new dream taking fbim 

^ ' ^'"'^ ^ "^"^ 3«» help us shape. 
firet received expression m the words of Librarian of Congress James BillinSon in (Sober of^ 
who sai^u was time the Libraiy of Congress^oved beyo^e provisioTScSrS^^^^^ 

technology to get the described items thems^l Jinto libraries ancffiTSo^" 



«ri«- V^ u*!u^^ Arnerican Obrary Association Conference at New Orleans in 1988 W 
presented his thoughts at a dimier with the heads of the eleven divisions of ALA. It wasTthM 
the name American Memory (as applied to this project) came in^tl^, %^ 
^^Ihngton returned to Washington, he instructed John aie. Director of the Center foT the 
B9ol^ and myself to put some flesh off the bare bones idea of American Memory We immediately 
say^ the^need to call in Cari Flcischhauer. from the Library's Folk JSS^ who hTd ^nt 
^^'S^^ Disk Paot Program and possessed a media bacl^ou^rihrAr^ oH^sS 
to work thmking through the possibiUties for this program. xne inree ot us set 

First and foremost, we sought to achieve the dream that Dr. Billington had placed before 
us-usmg new technology to bring to the American people, through theifubraries and sch^b 
large^coherent parts of collections from the Libraiy ST^ngress. We quickh^w t^e vSufof 
another side of American Memoiy: LC could achieve mafy vital purposes if manS to 
achieve American Memory's central purpose. We could, for instL^ aTtackTo^^of LCs 

^^^ZT^ZT'""' °" ""'^"^ of spe;irmaLr We Jfve 

not been able to launch a serious assault on these backlogs in recent timST AdditionaUv we mi^ht 
be able to attract to the institution resources that would ^rmit us to undertake tS^^^^^^^ 
and preservation chores on the way to cieating American Memoiy product A^raX th^ 

'~,^z;::zT' ^•^ ^^^^^ ^^'p^-^ - - --s 

^ttentin?*^ ^'''T'" ^ ^"^^ °ther purposes. We could perhaps attract additional 

attention to worthy msUtutions, such as some state libraries, by putting .^erican Memory sS 

stl-^^.T h" He also hoped to attract to hT,rari« havinglnenSeH 

s ations a kind of reader that very infrequently finds his or her way there noTpSe who are 

rht^n^kri '"J ^^^-^^ ^•^"^ VideoJlated techTiloTcould entS 

this new kind of patron to do real research in a real library. 

Another purpose for American Memory was to create a platform for which other kinds 
of orgamzatioris. private and public, could produce ancillary products -«p2Lr product to be 
ZIoIT'h"'" H ^'"^"y' American^Memory as an'TppoL'n^rreLl 
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; : ^Aftcr putting all these purposes together and anafyzing the consequences, we were in a 
position to develop a budget, that has been submitted to Congress as part of LCs request for 
appropriations in fiscal year 1990. We hope that budget will bring new American Me^iry 
pdsjuons to the Library, the majority of Which would go into our custodisd divisions to help with 
catdoging, preservation, and other work which has been too long del£^-but additional^ to 
sup^rt American Memory. If we are successful, we shall have launched a six-year Americ^ 
Memory program to publish fifteen to twenty LC collections, under three broad themes, using 
CD^kOMS, video disks^ and possibly some other media. 

\ SBaTiy on, we asked our staff to come forward with ideas for collections that might be 
appropriate for American Memory* People swamped us with more than 140 ideas. The 
suggestions seemed to fall into five or six themes, and we selected three for our bediming program* 
ITie first is the Cbngre«5ionaI Bicentennial; second, American Popular Art and Qdture; and thikl» 
i^erican State and Local History. We have also applied for some foundation grants, one of which 
would support development of an additional theme^ American Ingenuity and Invention. 

We are cunently in the planning stage. The prototype we have now is a simulation of 
wtet American Memory might be in five to ten years^if we are successful in attracting resouSccs 
to this^project. It is a simulation developed originally for presentation to our House and Senate 
Appropriation Committees and is like an electronic slide show. In several weeks, we hope to ]&ave 
a second prototype, which ^vill be the real thing. The present prototype uses ^ple equipment, 
which the Apple company has given the Library of Congress, this second prototype offers a 
sarnpler from ten LC collections, a micriT<x)sm of possible future American Memory products. We 
wirshoy/ the working prototype at the >anerican Library Association Conference in 1989. 

We also hope to put a prototy>e with additional improvements into an LC exhibit 
celebrating the Congressional Bicentenaal, which opens September 28, 1989. Finally, in fiscal 
1900, we hope to issue American Memory products for use in demonstration projects in some of 
your libraries, among others. 

We wish to emphasize that we are still in the planning phase. We were delighted to 
receive the invitation from ARL to come and speak to you. Part of this delight was from 
self-interest. We are here to pick youv brains. We need your help in developing American 
Memory. We hope to receive some of your ideas as you see what we have to offer, and when 
you have a better picture of what we are shaping. 

Most particularly, we V/ui be interested in having your responses to a questionnaire that 
we are sending to each of your libraries. It will ask you specifically about the kind of collections 
you think might be useful in your libraries as a resource for your various users, about electronic 
devices you now own and use, about your patrons and services, and other pertinent matters. There 
are some open-ended questions that permit you to provide us with any sort of ideas or suggestions 
you see fit. 

We look forward to showing you our American Memory simulation and to having your 
ideas as we shape this very exciting program over the following weeks, months, and years. We 
hope to be working with you on this project for a long time. With your advice, we can create a 
new medium that permits a great leap forward in LCs ability to serve the research needs of the 
nation. 
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Th Institute for Research in Infonnation and Scholarship (IRIS) is a part of Brown 
Univeisity. The Institute began by looldng at software tools for scholars, particularly those at 
Browp, who include faculty, students and graduate students. But over Ae past six years of our 
^bwstehce, we have found that ''scholars" also include professionals in a variety of fields, such as law 
and business. So while our initial focus was on scholars in the university environment, we now 
realize that all types of business and professional people do similar lands of work. 

Our approach has been to develop tools. It is very different than the American Memory 
Project, which provides large pieces of information which the Library of Congress is very well 
suited to do. As software engineers, our approach is to provide tools to enable content experts 
' to piit information into our software. Content experts, of course, are the professors and graduate 
students who are teaching. 

Almost since the founding of IRIS, we have been interested in the notion of hj^rtext; with 
HyperCard being so prevalent, most of you know what hypertext means. It is the ability to create 
electronic cross-references between significant pieces of information. People who use the system 
read our material on the screen. When they see a marker that indicates that there is more 
information (i.e., a footnote, a cross-reference, a bibliographic reference), they can easily,. using tl.e 
computer, issue a menu command and have the other end of the cross-reference appear on the 
screen. The user can then go on reading and discovering what the content expert put into the 
system. 

Hypertext allows people to have a lot of flexibility in a computer environment. Our 
product. Intermedia, has been developed over a four year period. As a Macintosh-based product, 
it provides the user with the familiar Macintosh environment. We have a number of applications 
in that environment, including text, graphics, timeline for historical sequencing of events, and 
digitized images. The user enters information into the system using these applications. The key 
to hypertext is that anything that can be selected with a **mouse** can be linked or cross-refeienced 
to anything else that can be selected with the "mouse". For example, parts of Shakespeare can be 
linked to descriptions and commentaries on Shakespeare, or to pictures of how the stage should 
be set when this scene is enacted. 

Professors at Brown have used preliminary versions of our software for the past three 
years. Two major efforts have been in English literature and in plant cell biology. There have 
been a host of other smaller "test drives", where faculty try out this new technology to see what 
it means to bring it into their courses. 

We have had some good feedback from the professors involved in the two major projects. 
George Landow, the English professor, has had an incredible experience teaching English literature. 
He has found that students no longer just sit there and expect to be lectured to. They use the 
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software and find all of the related material about a book that they are reading and analyzing. 
They find out about the religious culture of the time, who the author was, who the author's friends 
were, how the friends influenced his or her writing style, and so on. TTie students discover this 
information because it is linked and cross-referenced in Intermedia, The class is no longer, a 
traditional lecture. George Landow does not have to simply stand there and teach. Hie students 
want to take control. Ttiey put their chairs in a circle and talk and interact— a wonderful style for 
a college-level English course. 

F^€!ter Hayward, a plant cell biology professor, has also had tremendous- results using 
Intermedia, His students come to class more prepared than they have ever been, ask more 
intelligent questions, and really seem to care about the material they are studying. 

' intermedia also provides online access to the American Heritage Dictionary, It is indexed 
differently than other online dictionaries. You can look up de£««itions of words very simply, which 
you can do with many software packages currently available; but we also allow people to do other 
searches; vFor example, if you look up the word **fly," it wia ask you, ''Well, art you interested in 
fly or flight or flier or tsetse fly?" 
t; : ; : T^ system can find other words based on the same root as the word you specified, and 

It Aviij sh6\y you a list of such words. In addition you can, for example, request all the words in 
this dictionary that were derived from the Yiddish language. You could also find out all the words, 
such as ^'umbilical cord\ having a special meaning in the aerospace industry. 

The software has gone through a number of revisions based on feedback from the 
professors and students, and we have done our best to make the software better and to change 
it based on that feedback. We recently announced the availability of our software; any educational 
institution can buy it just for the cost of our manufacturing. 



NAL TEXT DIQITiZINQ PROIECT 



Judith A. Zidar 

Technical Information Specialist 
National Agricultural Library 



A disk on the topic of aquaculture is the first of four pilot stucfy disks to be prodiwed 
Mder the National Agricultural Ubrary (NAL) Text Digitiring Project This is a cooperative 
prbj€^' by NAL and forty-three land grant universities. Each of the universities or^hal^ 
contribiitod approximately three thousand dollars to the project; as a result of the interest shown 
the Departmeni of Agriculture contributed another two hundred Uipusand 
dollars to the stuoy. With this funding, we were able to purchase just one system. That is -what 
we are starting out with, in order to investigate the feasibility of the technotogy and the possibility 
of distributing agricultural information using this method. 

The system was installed ?t NAL in January 1988. It is microcomputer-based system. We 
use a RICOH Optical Scanner as input devict;. It creates electix)nic page images, which are then 
sent through a Calera 9000 Recognition Ser/er. The recognition server finds all the text and 
creates ASCII files from it. Once we have thf;se ASCII files, we can run them through an ihd^g 
module of whatever retrieval package we ivant to use. The result is ? fuU-text, fully-indexed 
database that includes both page images ar-d text. All this is sent to a mastering facility which 
produces Uie CD-ROMs. 

Aquaculture is the first of the pilot study disks. We are producing three oUier disks, one 
of which, on international agriculture, is being sponsored by the World Bank. This disk will use 
a different retrieval package, KAWare 2. Another disk, on Agent Orange, will be produced using 
a Windows version of Personal Librarian. We are also going to be doing a disk on food radiation, 
but the software package has yet tjo be determined. 

Once these disks are completed, there will be a big project, a multi-disk set, on acid rain. 
The University of Vermont has acquired a collection from Canada that is not available, as far as 
we know, in the United States. We are planning to make it available through these disks. The 
aquaculture disk is unique because it is our first disk, and we did a lot of experimenting. For 
example, we experimented with different editing levels. As most of you have heard if you are 
familiar with text recognition, the output is not perfect. We did do some editing and clean up, but 
for the first disk, we did different levels of editing. 

We have also put MARC cataloging records Cor each publication on this disk, which may 
cr may not do for future disks. The quality of the high resolution page images tiiat this system 
produces is one of the reasons we bought this system, and we are very excited about the images. 

9 
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NEXT WORKSTATION 



Arif Diwan 

Systems Developmeiit Senior Programmer 
Computer infbrmation Service 
Brown University^ 



the NEXT machine is a wonderful tool for scientists, researchers in the humanities, or even 
the casual user I am not going to ndy much about it because words are not su£Bcieut to doicribe 
^^yf)^ it is-^I would like you to see it in operation. 

T^^ University Computer Information Service is a place where software wid 

liardware platforms are networked together In fact, the entire campus is networked together* Tht 
l^EXT machine and Intermedia are two examples of computing at Brown. 

V The NEXT machine is networkable, and you can share and exchange data in an optically- 
oriented fashion. It has a 3-D graphic interface, and you can use a mouse like a regular Macintosh 
computer. I will provide more details during the demonstration. 
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CISTI DOCUMENT DEUVERY SYStlEM 



Peter Wotters 

f Project Manager 
Canadian Construction Information System 



When we set out to automate our Document Deliveiy operation about five years ago, wc 
set four goals. First, we wanted to liave a supply rate of sevenly-five percent or better. Sbcbnd, 
the awuracy between computerized matching of incoming requests to our collection should be 90 
percent or better. Third, turn-around time should be such that t% percent of all incoming 
r^u^ts should be out the door in forty-eight hours or less. Fourth, with respect to produtti^aty, 
w^ Wahtoj to accommodate a six to ten percent worl bad increase per year over a Tve-year penod 
without any additional staff. 

to give you an idea of the volume we are dealing with, it is a Uttle bit less than 500,000 
documents; but it ought to be well over 500,000 this fiscal year. We have shipped 376,000 
documents, and our supply rate, in effect, is 82.5 percent; so the first objective has been met. Our 
main customer for Document Delivery Service is industry. Because we are on a cost-recovery 
program, it is very important that we provide this service in a timely manner. In 1984, we looked 
at the situation we would face if no auto, lation were to take place. If we had done nothing in 
terras of automation or increasing productivity by 1995, we would have required 435 people. 
Obviously, that was not possible. 

We took two steps. First of all, we analyzed those activities which yielded short-term 
benefits. Second, we identified projects that had a significant impact on productivity. Before we 
could identify our main targets for improvements, we had to analyze the existing system. We did 
this by way of time and motion studies, analyzing all processes that took more than two seconds. 
We used this on a minimum of one hundred transactions in order to get a representative workload 
sample. 

This data was then put through some statistical models to determine the major liuman 
resource consumption. Another significant development over the last five years benefitting our 
automation activities was the extensive use by Canadians of electronic document ordering systems. 
There are three types: electronic messaging, which accounts for forty-eight percent; database 
generated requesu, about fifty percent of all electronic orders; and finally, telephoned requests 
which account for two percent The bottom line is the important one: from something like ten 
percerit five years ago we are now up to seventy-seven percent of all requests in electronic form. 
Anything coming to us in that form lends itself to computer processing. 

Computerization is not always essential; for example, we used to stamp a copyright notice 
on photocopies. It is now preprinted on the paper stock. Because of the time and motion study, 
we discovered that the equipment and people were not located in the right places; so we moved 
thirigs closer together. Shelf markers is something we copied from the British Lending Library; 
again, a great way of speeding up the shelving process. All address labeli&g systems are now 
automated. High speed copiers are being evaluated constantly. We are streamlinmg electronic 
requests, by .strict allowance to a sequence of electronic prompts. Finally, we follow a very rigorous 
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prc)cessing schedule during our woridng day* 

The time and motion study I talked about earlier had determined that thirty to thirty^five 
percent; of all our resources were e)q)ended on matching incoming requests to the location of the 
journal issue in our collection. That was obviously a prime contender for automation. Electronic 
requests are received by us in basically four forms: first, telephone requests ^iiere an operator 
has a heaoset and types information intc the computer as the caller g^es it to us; second, 
structured requests from our National Electronic Message System, which is operated by Belt ^ 
Canada-we have cooperated with Bell Canada extensively to meet our requirements; third, from 
our own CAN/OLE System; and finally, from our online catalog. 

We now have software which, from an incoming request, isolates any one of these items: 
journal title, author, numbers. From these available data elements, we follow a preset sequence 
of ^ents, If we have a code, we examine this first because it is the most precise piece of 
infonnation. Second, we look for an ISSN; third, the auUi^, and last the title. The software 
constructs a search if it gets a match, it goes to the database, picks out this particular journal 
record, and gives the call number. You cannot have call numbers, of course, unless you have 
your own online catalogs available for this process. We have two of these: the serials holding 
file^^hich TO 54,500 technical journals; and the monograph holdings file, which holds 

3(K)^ titles. 

An incoming request is processed by the search and matching software, yAdch in turn draws 
on a number of databases of abbreviations. For example, the user pute in T instead of 'journal,'* 
or **eng;! instead of ''engineer,'* or ^'assoc'* instead of ''association.* The computer figures all this out, 
expands the word and gives our staff fully spelled titles. Since we do not want to cause any deli^ 
in processing this request, there are a series of databases which are called in by the search 
software. The result is a request with a call number attached. The turn-around time is very quick 
because matching is performed by computer. 

What have we done with respect to our four objectives? In July 1985, when we took the 
first measurements on this first automated system, we managed to match 33.2 percent of ail 
requests by computer. In other words, of all incoming requests, thirty-three percent were assigned 
a call number by the computer at a ninety-two percent accuracy rate, and now we are at fifty- 
three percent and ninety-seven percent accuracy. In total this represents 263,000 requests for 
photocopies that have been automatically assi^ed call numbers by computer. We estimate that 
the equivalent person-year effort is in the order of seven. 

Starting in 1983, turn-around time within the first day of processing improved fi-om four 
percent to eighteen percent. Within forty-eight hours, which you will remember was our goal, 
turn-around time improved from 27.6 to 65 percent; and within three working days, we have more 
than doubled our turn-around time. 

These computerized methods have significantly improved our producth^ity, bqt one can no 
longer stand still. We are now contemplating Phase 2 of the project. First of all, wc need te tie 
requests into our check-in procedures, because a request for an item that is not on the shtlf is not 
going to be in the computer in the first place. We want to use unfilled requests as a decision 
making tool, in terms of how to expand the collection, and be more responsive to user needs. We 
are developing matching methods that improve the success rate from between eighty to ninety 
percent by producing more computer-controlled search modes. Finally, we are introducing matching 
information systems for alt requests so that a request is tracked firom the time it gets into the 
system until it is completed. 



CUADRA STAR DATA^E 
AND INPORMAtldN RETRIEVAL SYSTEM 



Scott Armstrong 

Executive Dirtctor 
NatiofMi Security Arehiv* 



Most of you have some familiarity with the National Security Archive, a iionprofit, 
honpartisan library and research institute located in Washington, D.C If you have not visited us 
at ;the Brookings Institution, where we have forty-two vciy dedicated staff; you should stop in oh 
your next trip through Washington. We arc in the busine^ of identifying, assembling, wd 
dominating declassified and unclassified documents on foreign policy, defense policy, intelUgeme 
poliqr. ind international economic polii^ of the ExecuUve Branch. 

In January 1989, we got into the preservation business for the first time, but I do not 
mean that we are concerned about brittle books or the restoratv i of deliratc manuscripts. We 
learned, on the eve of the jnauguration of President Bush, that it was the intentfon of the Natk}nal 
SccVirity Council and the Executive Office of the PresWcnt to destroy the^entire electromc database 
of the Reagan Adminiotraticn-iust simply ^lip* it out of existence. "^'^* 

The National Archives, the .appropriate place for the preservation of government records, 
indicated that electronic information wei« not government records. They cqplained that if these 
were govemmew records, they surely would have been printed out We cited some intelligence 
from the Iran-Cbntra Affair to show there were times ^n what were clearly government records 
did not find their way to priiit; and if they did, they found their way to the shredder just as quickfy. 
We had to go in,for a temporary restraining order against the destruction of the electronic Eles. 
In fact, our lawsuit is the last lawsuit against President Reagan and the first lawsuit against 
President Bush. 

On the eve ol the inauguration we went into court with President Bush's favorite advocacy 
group, the American Civil Liberties Union, as our counsel. We appeared before Judge Barrington 
Parker, a vcry experienced local judge. We expected an Assistant UniM States Attorney, a 
low-level functionary, to argue for the goverimient Instead, the acting Deputy Attorney General, 
John Bolton, argued the case himself. He rushed into court and said, Tom Honor, you can't 
grant this motion, it will prevent the inauguration c* President Bush. We cannot guarantee thai 
he will become president tomorrow if we go forward with this." This very august but savvy judge 
contemplated this in, basically, a fit of laughter. "Mr. Bolton, you're kidding?" "No, your Honor, 
it's as if the tenant who is moving out of the house put all of their furniture in the doors and 
windows, and the new tenant couWn't move in." Parker considered this for a moment, having dealt 
with inany landlord-tenant disputes in the past, and he said, "Mr." Bolton, there's only one problem. 
Most tenants when they move out don't want to bum all the furniture." 

y>fe got our temporary restraining order, and we are still battling that issue today; so we 
are now in the preservation business in a back-handed manner. We are accumulating material, and 
providing intellectual control in the form of indexing about 50,000 documents a year; nearly a 
quarter of million pages come in each year. 
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We will b& prodtxing seven different collections in defined areas this year. We are 
essentially at a crossroads. We are beginning to look at some of the opportunities that this very 
powerful indexing system gives us. We ate looking for partners, for beta sites, and for other 
opportunities to see how we might best use the ^tem. This powerful indexing tool has gwen us 
an amazing ability to .inanipulate government kiformation and, I believe, create a dqgree of 
government accountability that simpfy was not there in the past * 

It is now up to us fo determine how to make this more accessible to the variety of 
researchers in various academic fields Who are beginning to chan^ their notion of vAmX you can 
do with government documents and M^iat a government doci*- ^nt is. These government documents 
are now being used in courses at Cblumbia, Harvard, Stanford, Johns Hopkins, and elsewhere. We 
are just beginning to see how they can enter th6 curriculum on a regular basis and how the 
government document coUectionsi in the Ift>rary*can become the bacldx)ne of truly individualized 
learning on both ibt undergraduate and graduate level 

' One of the areas in which we have done some woA is the Cuban Missile Crisis. We were 
involved in a conference in January 1989 in Moscow. I will simply siqt, in testunony to the power 
of holding the govern nent accountable, albeit twenty-seven years after the event, that we made 
some news coming out of that conference. There were three days of headlines in the New York 
Times and The Washingfon Post based on our ability to manipulate infimnation and persuade 
people to talk about things that they were not willing to talk about before. 

This system can also show you not only the paper document, but the catalog and indexi ng 
entries to the minutes of the National Security Planning Group Meeting of June 25, 1984. This 
meeting is the first of the so-called "quid pro quo" meetings that did not happen according to 
President Bush; and it is also the meeting in which President Reagan said, *lf sudi a story got out, 
we will all be hanging by our thumbs in front of the White House until we find out who did if 
The quote has been taken out of context. It is a remarkable document It is a document that 
discusses El Salvador and Nicaragua, Honduras and the Contra Program, and a wide va:*?ty of 
things. It is a truly powerful document whe^you be^ to look at how mai^ access points we are 
able to get out of it. We have roughly one hundred access points. We do not index by the 
document, but by the intellectual transaction within the document; not only the name of every 
organization, but essentially every item of business that is conducted therein. 

Congress asks us on a daily basis, sometimes several times a day, to run our computer 
database to find new information about various nominees. It is particular exciting for us because 
the opportunity to get our government information electronically, assuming the federal government 
recognizes that there is such a thing as an electronic record, becomes an enormousfy powerful and 
useful tool. 

At the 1989 American Library Association conference in Dallas we hope to display the 
first of our document collections, which we hope will soon be in all ARL libraries. 
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BUSINESS MEETING, SESSION I 



[President Charles E. IMIer (Florida State Unimsity) convened 
Business Meeting, Session I at 1:30 pm on Tbursday, May 11, 1989 
at the Omni Biltmore Hotel, Providence. RI] 



Mr. Miller: To open this session, it is my great pleasure to welcome to the 114th meeting 
of the Association of Research Libraries the Governor of Rhode Island, the Honorable Edward 
D. DtPiete. Governor DiPrete was first elected governor of the State of Rhode Island in 1984. 
Prior to being elected governor, he served as the mayor of the City of Cranston. Governor 
DiPrete made educatii.n his top priority in 4987 and 1968. Amoag the programs already 
implemented are the Education Improvement Act of 1988, the Literacy and Drop-out Prevention 
Act of 1987, a multi-million (k>llar ExceUence in Education Fund, a midti-million dollar revamping 
of the vocational education system, creation of the Governor's Scholar Program, and the Higher 
Educauon Improvement Act of 1987. 

At the national level. Governor IDiPrete has provided leadership in the area of technology 
and education within the National Governors Association. He is chairman of the National 
Governors Association Committee on Economic Development and Technology, and Vice Chairman 
of the Task Force on Leadership and Management of the Governors 1991 Report on Education. 
Throughout his career as governor and mayor of Cranston, he has been a supporter of libraries. 
During his administration, he has increased funding for hl)raries by 72 percent It is with great 
pleasure that I welcome the Honorable Edward D. .^'rete. 



Welcome and Remarks 

Echrvard I. DiPrete, Governor, State of Rhode Island 

Go'A afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. It is my pleasure to join you for a portion of this 
afternoon to /,ng the greetings and best wishes of all the people of this great State of Rhode 
Island. While 1 realize that today is the second day of the conference, I v^t to welcome you 
officially to the Ocean State. While you are here, I hope you have the opportunity to take in 
many of the attractions that this state has to offer, and I hope you have the opportunity to get 
to know our people. They are very friendly people who will be delighted to see you here. We 
are very honored to play host to such a distinguished group of library professionals. 

Here in Rhode Island, we are extremely proud of our library network. We invested a 
considerable amount of money improving our services, and we are going to continue to do so. 
This state has long been a pioneer in library services. In fact, Rhode Island established one of 
the earliest state-wide, ir aiti-type library networks in the entire country. Our exceptional academic 
and research libraries have long played a significant role in meeting the informational needs of our 
citizens. 

Now, there have been many individuals whose contributions stand out, and I believe it is 
appropriate toiay that I would particularly like to commend Brown University Library and Merrify 
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Taylor for her significant leadership role. Merrily was also an instrumental part of the Manage- 
ment Committee of the Rhode Island Library Study. This study is assisting in several ways and will 
serve as the blueprint for future library development in this state. It will help make our libraiy 
services even more efficient, more effective, and more enjoyable. 

I know that tht; Association of Research Libraries hr^ been in the forefront of the drive 
to incorporate the latest information research technologies into play throughout the nation, and 
that is a challenge we are taking veiy, very seriously here in this state. The more knowledge that 
we can spread, the more answers we can share, the better our schools will be. Tlie better our 
schools, the more promise for our nation's future. Technology is the key. 

Last year I announced plans for a program entitled "Extending Our Reach with Technol- 
ogy." It is the final component of the National Governors' Association Report, the 1991 report 
on education, and that is the last component that we have to put into place here in the State of 
Rhode Island. This program will cost some fifteen million dollars for a state of our size, about a 
million people. Fifteen million dollars is significant funding for a state of a million people; when 
fully implemented, this program will link together our state Vbvaxy system, our institutions of higher 
education, our public schools, and our public television station. It is designed to prepare our 
students for the increasingly technological world of the future. 

There are six specifics of this program that I would like to share with you. The first is 
the development of a state-wide communications network that will link school districts and public 
libraries to each other and to the Department of Education. Second, it will increase the quaKty 
of information about the performance of our school systems. This will assist teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and school committees in making policy and program decisions. Third, we will 
establish a technology center in the Department of Education to provide support to local school 
districts as they increase their use of the existing and emerging technological tools. Fourth, it will 
support the establishment of three regional collaboratives to deal with the use of technologr in 
instruction and in management. Fifth, it will work to develop partnerships with business and 
industry, and with government agencies and the Department of Defense to transfer technological 
applications which were developed in those sectors to our schools. Sixth and finally, this initiative 
will encourage and support our institutions of higher education to incorporate training and 
technology applications into their teacher education programs. I was pleased to include an 
allocation of SlOO^OOO in the 1990 budget currently before the General Assembly, in this state, and 
this proposal will really get us through the planning phase of the initiative. Rhode Island is 
thoroughly committed to seeing this program become a reality. 

In closing, let me just take a moment to commend all of you for your leadership and your 
dedication. Our research libraries contain the information that is the very foundation of our fu- 
ture. And making that information more readily available is an endeavor of great significance. As 
governor of the state and on behalf of Rhode Islanders everywhere, I wish you well during the 
remainder of your conference and hope you will come back to visit us soon. 

Agenda for the ARL Business Meeting 

Mr. Miller: This component of the meetings Business Session I, consists of reports from 
national agencies, and a report on the serials prices project. Action items requiring membership 
voting will be held until Business Session II. Executive Director Duane Webster will moderate 
this session for us. 

Mr. Webster: This business session consists of a new two-part format. In Session I we 
will ha"^ a series of reports from representatives of several agencies with which we are working 
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closely. We hope to encourage a more active dialogue, both here today with their reports and 
your questions and comments, and, of course, in the intervals between the meetings. As part of 
this new posture of inviting reports from these external agencies and encouraging dialogue in our 
sessiont together, we have invited several representatives of the press to attend the ARL meeting. 
Ihis is the first time we have done so. To refer to Governor DiPrete*s remarks, the requirement 
for leadership and advocacy argue very strongly for our need to articulate our point of view, our 
positions, and our concerns to the press. After serious discussions with the Executive Committee 
and with the Board, it was felt appropriate to invite the press. I would like to welcome Judith 
Turner from The Chronicle of Higher Education and GraceAnne DeCandido from Library Journal 
We also invited Art Plotnick from American Libraries, As he is on deadline today, he was unable 
to attend the meeting, and he asked for a report as* soon as possible. 



Serials Prices Project 

Susan Nutter, Chair, ARL Committee on Collection Development 

Mr* Webster: This report comes Hrst on our agenda because of the importance of the 
effort, the resources invested in looking at these issues, and the need to establish publicly an ARL 
strategy in this area. ARL initiated the serial prices project in the spring of 1988 to determine a 
course of action regarding a crisis affecting research libraries' ability to serve the information needs 
of the scholarly community. The ARL Committee on Collection Development proposed the study; 
the ARL Board of Directors endorsed the concept; ARL members each agreed to commit a two 
hundred dollar special assessment to fund the work; and ARL staff coordinated the work of the 
consultants retained to do the analysis. 

The results of this effort are the two consultant reports that were distributed to you in 
April 1989^ They have been embargoed for further distribution until after our discussions here 
this week. At this meeting, members have had a chance to discuss the recommendations and the 
finding at a small group discussion yesterday. The committee has met and discussed an appropriate 
response to the consultant recommendations, and I would like to invite Susan Nutter to talk to us 
about what that response should be. 

IMs. Nfitter {North Carolina State University): My report will be brief. My purpose is 
twofold: Hrst, to report to you, the membership, on the serials prices project; and second, to 
review with you the recommendations for ARL action that have been proposed by the ARL 
Committee on Collection Development. Following my report, there will be an opportunity for you 
to discuss the two reports on serial prices that were distributed and the recommendations. 

The first, from the Economic Consulting Services, Inc., or ECS, presents the findmgs and 
conclusions from a statistical analysis of prices for 150 serials against the publishing costs &om four 
commercial publishers during the period 1973 through 1987. The results indicate that cost 
increases do not justify the price increases that have been paid by research libraries. For example, 
even if we use a shorter time period-from base year of 1980 through 1988--an operation that in 
1980 that was at a break-even point would have grown by the year 1988 to one with a 34 percent 
to 129 percent rate of profit. The report concludes that the library community would benefit from 
the introduction of a program to stimulate greater competition among publishers. 

The second report, by Ann Okerson, an independent consultant, provides a comprehen- 



Report of the ARL Serials Prices Project: A Compilation of Reports Examining the Serials Prices 
Problem. (Washington, P.C; Association of Refearch Libraries, 1989). 
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sive review of the serials price problem that indicates the problem is not new. It was with us in 
the last century, and it has recurred throughout this century. Okerson concludes that we have not 
yet resolved the problem, partly due to the fact that it is broad and complex with many diverse 
players, but also due to the fact that we simply have not tried hard enough. 

There have been many laudable local and individual e£forts, Okerson reports, but there 
has been no massive, seriously coordinated set of activities towards resolving the problem. She 
predicts if we continue to react as we have done in the past-that is, putting the problem aside 
except when it creates tremendous budget crises for us-we can expect to win only skirmishes that 
will be repeatedly fought in the future and throughout the next century. She suggests we learn 
from history and move now to identify possible actions that ARL can take to address the causes 
of the problem. The Committee on Collection Development met yesterday to review and discuss 
the reports and to determine a set cf directions to recommend to the ARL Board at its meeting 
tomorrow. 

It is important to note that while the committee's recommendations draw on the data and 
conclusions of both consultant reports, the recommendations are not identical to those in the 
reports. To a certain extent that is true because we shared some of the concerns expressed by Dr. 
Katz this morning. It is also important to note that the committee's recommendations were 
unanimously supported. 

The committee will recommend to the Board that ARL take immediate, bold, and decisive 
action in three directions. First, that ARL lead efforts with external constituencies to communicate 
the nature of the problem and the actions needed to address the causes of it as well as to develop 
several library-oriented consumer advocate services. The committee proposes that a program 
officer, to be funded from external sources, direct these efforts. I should mention here that we 
rejected the idea of a dues assessment to support this activity. We also looked at the possibility 
of reallocating the current ARL staff resources but concluded those resources were already 
over-extended and did not believe il would be appropriate to take that direction. 

The seuond recommendation is that ARL orchestrate actions to introduce greater 
competition to the commercial publishers. The suggested sleps include advocating the transfer 
of publication of research results from the serials produced by commercial publishers to existing 
noncommercial channels, and also to encourage the creation of innovative, nonprofit alternatives 
to traditional commercial publishers. The third recommendation is that ARL form a partnership 
with scholarly groups to examine the scholariy publishing process and find ways to manage the 
explosion in research and knowledge and the explosion in publishing. 

The committee also recommends that a report be prepared immediately for publication and 
that it be widely disseminated. The report, as the committee envisions it, would include an 
executive summary that would provide an overview and assessment of the problem and the three 
recommendations for ARL action, and would include the two reports as background documents. 
We are also recommending an updating of the ARL briefing package on serials prices, perhaps on 
an annual basis. 

The committee made these forceful recommendations in the context of the ARL mission 
statement, as well as in recognition of one of ARL's self-acknowledged capabilities. First, let me 
read to you the first line of the new mission statement. 'The mission of ARL is to identify and 
influence forces affecting the future of research libraries and the pi^cess of scholarly communica- 
tion." The mission statement also urges the forging of coalitions for cooperative actions. ARL's 
major capability, that of improving access to scholarly information, is related to the establishing, 
funding, and managing of projects that are designed to achieve the ARL mission of influencing the 
process of scholarly communication. 

The ARL Board is seeking a sense of member readiness and interest and hopes to hear 
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from you this afternoon. I should make note of the current topic session yesterday that provided 
the first opportunity for the membership to discuss the reports and the committee's recommenda- 
tions. The members attending urged me to include a report on that discussion; however, because 
time is short and also because those members^ comments and recommendations were so forceful 
and so full of urgency, I believe it would be more effective for them to repeat them for you today* 

Let me just say that the group supported strongly the committee's recommendations and 
agreed with the need for immediate action, so much so that one member suggested that directors 
might be willing to provide a thousand dollars each to get the project started and asked for a show 
of hands. Almost every hand in the room went up immediately. 

In closing, let me mention two things. First, the committee plans to present a resolution 
to the Board on this issue at Session II of the Business Meeting. Second, I want to remind you 
that the Board, the committee, and the press are listening. They seek a sense of member 
readiness and interest. You, the members, have already invested financially in this project. The 
analytical work has -^n done, and the strategies have been laid out We are at a crossroad, a 
turning point, even a flash point, in the history of this issue. If the Board does not have the con- 
stituency with it on this issue, we will not be able to move forward. 



Discussion 

A Member: I am concerned in part about the search for outside funding from the 
standpoint of delaying things. I think this is so urgent that we have to make sure that momentum 
continues; and if the project is held back because of waiting for outside funding, I believe it will 
be a real problem. 

Mr. Webster: Clearly the development of a proposal, submission of that proposal to 
funding agencies, and funding cycle of any agency, will take time. That does not mean, however, 
that in the interval other things underway-including publicity, distribution of materials, and 
continued collection of information -would not be ongoing. But, while there is a delay involved 
in going outside the organization, at the same time, some of our members are experiencing some 
financial pressures; so there is a tradeoff. 

My sense, and Susan can comment on it, is that the committee has looked very seriously 
at the tradeoffs. They have looked at the urgency, at the effort made to collect and analyze 
information, to be sure that it is objective, strongly worded, and carefully sorted out. They have 
made sure there are, in fact, a set of actions that are concrete and specific to be pursued. They 
have done the preliminary work. They feel that they have put together a strong case and that 
they can make that case to external funding agencies and get support. It is a choice, a course of 
action, that allows us to still move the project forward in a timely fashion without putting 
additional pressure on members with limited resources. 

Ms. Nutter: I should add that the committee did not expect a strong show of financial 
support for this; that is something we really have not taken into consideration and were quite 
surprised. 

Ms. Martin (National Commission on Libraries and Information Services): I am speaking 
from my own point of view, not formally on behalf of NCLIS, but I am going to suggest something 
that I shoulu take forward to NCLIS. I have just assigned a staff member to work part time on 
the question of what NCLIS should be doing regarding serial prices. Perhaps it would be 
appropriate for us to look at working directly witlf ARL for providing some time in terms of 
part-time PTE to help in this effort. 

Mr* Webster: We welcome that suggestion. 
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A Member: I have two questions. One is regarding the role of the ARL program officer 
who would be assigned to this project. It seems to me that a number of organizations are already 
compiling data, issuing various reports, press releases, briefing packages and so forth. Do you have 
ih mind that the program officer's primary role would be to gather and disseminate such 
evaluations? The second question is, what would the role of ARL be as a lobbying group? Could 
you define what lobbying efforts might come from ARL? 

Ms. Nutter: The most important role we envision is the role of directing the effort and 
coordinating the efforts. We would work together with other organizations to collect data. We 
are also looking at whether that person would be supported by a number of interested allies or 
partners, and that is something we would leave to the board to decide. Our sense is that there 
are other groups interested in supporting the effort, and one outcome might be an office of 
communication that would be supported by a number of organizations. 

Mr. Webster: Certainly the study that Ann Okerson put together was very much a 
collaborative effort. She talked with the leaders who have been working on this issue and they 
have contributed to the study. The Okerson report^ was a collaborative activity that looked at 
how we can move forward rather than reproduce or redesign; the effort that has been proposed 
here should be similar in intent. 

The other attractive part of the proposed effort is the notion of taking advantage of 
capabilities already present within the association; for example, the federal relations suivey, 
information and dissemination capabilities. The ARL staff have the ongoing working relationships 
with several national organizations. By establishing a presence that would focus, provide time, 
and have resources to pursue this topic, we could take that capabilit}' and connect it with already 
present capabilities to extend our leadership and advocacy on this issue. 

A Member: I believe it is time to maintain our persistence no matter how long it takes 
or how hard it is. To get outside support takes too much time. This is probably the single most 
important issue we have to face right now. If we let time go by, we are going to lose momentum. 
Symbolically, the highest priority is to commit ourselves emotionally as well as financially. I would 
support some sort of financial assessment as we had in the past. This would demonstrate to 
ourselves and to the outside world that this is very, very important to us. Maybe the funding 
agencies will be more likely to support us if we put some of our money in. 

Mr. Webster: The members have, in fact, already shown that commitment. They have 
invested some money, and it is a question of investing additional money, 

A Member: I am delighted that for the first time we have some substantive data in hand 
and reliable ammunition with which to combat this problem. I would liVc to take exception with 
two of the report recommendations, not because I believe they are wrong in themselves, but 
because I believe they are misguided strategically. First, I do not believe it will serve any purpose 
to attack the tenure system of universities. I agree that is one of the problems, but I believe it 
will hurt us to get involved in that issue now. Second. I cannot imagine how we are going to 
begin competing with many of these publishers. I believe we should concentrate our efforts on 
attacking, exposing, embarrassing, and shaming those publishers who are deliberately, unscrupulous- 
ly, without any regard to principle, driving prices through the ceiling. It is time we took this 
public. Why not get Ralph Nader, Carl Sagan, and other well-known people involved? ITiis 
problem affects the very institutions of teaching and research. 

We have some problems, too. We cozy up to these people. We invite them to our 
conferences. We have dialogue with them. Why are we doing this? We have a fox in the hen 
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house, and that is bad enough. We do not have to invite them to the table and tuck napkins 
under their chins. 

Mr* Webster: Very well said. We will take it under advisement. 

A Member: Since we have this issue in front of us, I wonder why the Association cannot 
act on the resolution. It makes more sense to address it now. 

Mr* Webster: We have a number of guests present, and there is a voting process for 
institution member representatives only. There will be a series of resolutions to take action on. 
We wanted to package those together, it is simply a point of convenience. 

Ms. Nutter: I want to respond to the previous speaker's points, because they are 
important points. The first was about the tenure issue. The conunittee was in agreement with the 
speaker and did not feel that was an appropriate role. Also we aj e not sure that the proliferation 
of publishing is a result of the tenure process. We are more interested in trying to manage than 
control it. As to the second point, we felt that in the report from Economic Consulting Service, 
these economists had a good sense of the situation. They fek veiy strongly that competition was 
the only possibility and that some of these other approaches worked in the short term but did not 
solve the problem. We are all very interested in solving the problem for the long term. Also, 
Ann Okerson reports that in talking to the society publishers, they expressed general interest in 
working with us on this issue. 

A Member: I am skeptical about having any effect on the pattern of journal prices in the 
aggregate. I welcome further competition. I welcome the efforts to the end. I am skeptical 
about the pattern of prices assessed by market conditions that will be difficult to change; we ought 
to take account of our likelihood of success in deciding on the financial plans. 

Mr. Webster: That is certainly a point well taken. What is admirable about the set of 
recommendations is their two dimensions. They suggest we look at what we have some control 
over, the way we look at journals, the way we select them, the way we decide to select them, the 
degree to which good information and value are present in those journals, how we communicate 
that value to our faculty, and the degree to which we are able to work in our own institution to 
address these issues. 

I thought the report was quite strong in distinguishing between direct action through 
consumer advocacy, and the long-term prospects of having a distinct impact on the larger en- 
vironment of scholarly exchange. There were specific collaborative actions we can take now with 
our colleagues in the disciplines and in publication efforts. We might not be able to successfully 
introduce competition, or redress some of the causes of ihe problem on our own. But by taking 
action with other constituencies that have a stake in the problem, we develop a stronger 
community of interest. 

A Member: I disagree with not taking issue with the tenure problem. I believe that is 
the problem. I also believe that we all ought to say something about the sponsored programming 
which essentially demands a publication to finish a sponsored program before the next grant is 
produced. That also has increased the number of publications. We ought to speak out in a 
helpfully critical way about sponsoring a program which produces more publications. 



Association of American Universities 

John Vaughn, Senior Federal Relations Director 

When I came to AAU in 1979, 1 thought I was on loan for a year; but I ended up staying. 
Shortly after I committed myself to staying, I realized I did not have a good idea of what AAU 
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was and its lole and interest in research libraries; some of you might also be unclear as well Let 
me tell you about the organization, how we operate, and where research hT)rarics come into play. 

AAU is an organization of fifty-six American and Canadian research universities represent- 
ed by their chief executive officers, the presidents and chancellors. We focus ahnost exclusively 
on issues concerning academic research and graduate and professional education; our primary focus 
is on the relationship between universities and federal government That leaves out a lot of 
activities -such as state and local activities and underwiaduate education -that affect higher 
education tremendously. We have four standing commiUjes and a series of ad hoc committees. 
The four standing committees cover science research, biomedical research, graduate education, and 
the research libraries. I have participated in the latter two. 

Bob O'Neill, President of the University of Virginia, is the current chairman of the research 
libraries conmittee. I will describe some of the ways AAU gets involved in issues concerning 
ARL, specitically preservation, federal appropriations, and serial pricing. 

In 1981, AAU and the Council of Library Resources undertook a joint project to look at 
five issues: preservation, resource sharing, bibliographic control, technology development, and 
training of librarians. A number of you were involved in that project. Several of our presidents 
were directly involved as members of task forces. The AAU membership was kept apprised 
through the Research Library Committee and through various plenary sessions at our membership 
meetings. 

My candid view is that the effort had mixed results; but one very useful outcome was the 
focus on preservation. The ensuing activities have evolved into the current Commission on 
Preservation and Access. Extraordinary progress has been made in the preservation effort, and we 
now have an energizing strategy about preservation of brittle books. Tnat strategy has produced 
an enormous commitment of resources to various preservation programs-$12,000,000 from the 
federal government. The national preservation plan has enormous ramifications for how national 
resources are managed. It goes well beyond preservation, and we are on the threshold of movinj 
a significant portion of our collection from libraries loosely connected by voluntary resource sharing 
to a coordinated set of national resources, access to which must be governed by some sort of 
central coordinating body. 

If the federal appropriations schedule is adhered to, preservation activities will receive 
roughly $320,000,000 from the federal government over 20 years. The federal government is not 
often in the business of allocating that kind of resource, so they are certainly going to want to 
watch closely and have some say in management of this national resource. We need a group of 
organizations interested in this issue to develop a second set of procedures in order to broaden the 
discussion among a larger set of organizations so that a consensus can be built on how this 
resource is developed and managed. I hope that ARL, AAU, CLR, and other scholarly 
organizations will closely follow the preservation project, which has enormous potential to capture 
what otherwise might be a lost resource. In the process, they can develop a mechanism for 
working with each other, with individual universities, national organizations, education groups, and 
the federal government in ways that go well beyond the specific issue of preservation. 

The Research Libraries Committee, which Stan Katz al'uded to in his presentation, is 
sponsored by AAU, the American Council of Learned Societies, the Social Science Research 
Council, a. d CLR. They are looking at a range of issues. Several of our presidents are members 
of that committee. Through the committee and through other mechanisms, we try to keep the 
presidents of AAU involved in the large issues facing research libraries. While they deal with 
these issues on their own campuses, AAU provides an opportunity for these presidents and 
chan<'e!!ors to discuss them collectively. 

This past April. Sid Verba, Director of Libraries at Harvard University, and Billy Frye, 
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Provost at Emory University, conducted a plenary session with our membership to discuss major 
issues confronting research Ubraries today. Sid Verba did a terrific job of li^g out some things 
that are going on: the impact of information technology, the foct that researdi Ubraries have 
never thrown anything away, but instead leara new ways to miuire new information, and the 
burdens that is placing on libraries. In the same session, BiUy Frye gave a detailed description of 
the national preservation plan. 

In my own work on appropriations, which takes up a fair amount of my time, I take my 
lead from ARL Assistant Executive Director Jaia Barrett on the Department of Education's Title 
II. If there are any of you out there who do not reahze wjhat an enormously valuable resource 
she is tc you» let me just tell you from my perspective she does a terrific job in watching out for 
the interests of research libraries with the federal government I find her a veiy helpful resource. 

My impression is that in the Congressional conlmittees that fund the Department of 
Education there is an implicit division of the Higher Education Act into student aid and everything 
else. The Highei Education Act is a very busy piece of legislatioiL There are 12 titles. Spread 
across the dynamic and static titles -the dynamic ones being those dealing with student aid- there 
is 10 billion dollars. 

The static titles are those which Jaia and I worry about, for example, Title II. I wony 
about Title Vi, International Studies, and Title IX, Graduate Education. Reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act is coming and we can use this as an opportunity to step back and think 
about what Title II is doing and what it might do. When you think about some of the things 
which Ken King discussed this morning, such as the way information is providing opportunities and 
financial challenges to universities, it seems that there should be a way of capturing some of these 
opportunities in Title II. If, during reauthorization, we develop a new line of argument to capture 
some of the new possibilities thai are underway in information technology, we may be able to 
modify the legislation in ways that can result in substantially increased appropriations for Title IL 

A final point I want to mention is serial pricing, Duane Webster met with our AAU 
Research Libraries Committee a year ago to talk about a project ARL was then launching, the 
report of which you have just received. Bob O'Neill briefed the AAU membership on the findings 
and the recommendations of that committee and the recommendations of your two studies. He 
commented that the AAU Research Libraries Committee should be following this issue veiy ck>sely 
and reporting to the full membership to keep them apprised and ready to take any action that 
AAU as an organization ought to take. 

At the end of that session, Dick Atkinson, who is currently the Chancellor at the University 
of California* San Diego and past president of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science* urged me to contact AAAS concerning the possibility of AAAS looking at the publications 
issue and whether they might be able to promote noncommercial journals. I called Rich 
Nicholson* the new director at AAAS a couple of days ago, and mentioned what ARL has been 
doing and finding in the area of serials publication problems, whicn, as Stan pointed out this 
morning, reside principally in the science journals. Rich is very interested, and we are going to 
arrange a set of conversations between AAU, ARL, AAAS, and ACLS about how we might try 
to generate additional publications in the not-for-profit sector to provide the genuine, competitive 
alternative to publications in the foi -profit sector. 

After listening this morning to the discassion about some of the ways to attack the serial 
pricing problem I would urge you to proceed cautiously as an organization in trying to take on the 
tenure system. Before you begin advocating a reduction in the rc^e of publication volume m 
tenure decisions, you need to determine how much of the increase in the number of articles 
published is a reflection of increased pressure on mdividuals to publish versus an increase implied 
by the number of individuals doing science. Publication pressure in science has been discussed not 
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only in terms of economics -increased costs and numbers of joumais-but also has been cited as 
a factor encouraging the abrc^ation of teaching for researclu The issue of serial pricing has a 
number of ramificaiions, and ARL is certainly one of the organizations that ought to examine the 
issue of publication pressure. However, it seems to me that the strongest documentation generated 
by the ECS study was the role of commercial dominance of a captive market in the divergence of 
price from cost in some journals. That is an area where some conversations by some of the 
national organizations might yield real progress. 

I believe Duane is doing a terrific job, and I will make a prediction that a number of years 
frcMn now you will look back and think the Board's decision to appoint Duane as director was one 
of the best organizational decisions you made. I fully expect AAU and ARL to work closely on 
some of the i.ssucs I have spoken about in the future. 



National Endowment for the Humanities 

George Farr, Director, Office of Preservation 

The new five-year preservation plan that the National Endowment for the . Humanities 
submitted to Q^ngress last year, which resulted in an increase of eight million dollars for the OfGce 
of Preservation in fiscal year 1989, reflected an attempt on our part to create a broadly-based na- 
tional initiative that would, in time, support a variety of preservation activities across the country. 
Congress was especially interested to see how increased federal support could help address 
effectively the problem of brittle books. Our program requested the financial capability to enable 
NEH to make grants over the next five years that would have the cumulative effect of raising the 
annual rale of preservation microfilming to 175,000 volumes a year by 1993. If, after 1993, that 
rate is maintained for another fourteen years, the country would be able to preserve the 
knowledge that is contained in appr6ximately three million volumes over a 20-year period. These 
figures exclude the amount that the Library of Congress, the National Archives, and other federal 
depositories might be able to save during this period. 

The Endowment's five-year plan anticipates gradual increases in the Office of Preservation 
budget from our current budget of $12,300,000 to a budget of $20,300,000 in 1993. I should add, 
however, that Congress must approve each of these yearly increases over the next five years as 
part of their regular budget process. As it happened, by the time Congress approved this increase 
in the current budget for the Office of Preservation, there was only one more application cycle for 
preservation grants in fiscal year 1989. Nevertheless, thanks to a splendid response from ARL 
member libraries, we will be making grants this year to meet the target established in NEH's 
five-year plan for fiscal year 1989 (that is, to support projects that would raise the annual rate of 
preseivation filming by NEH to 42,000 volumes a year). 

We are accepting applications from individual libraries and library consortia for projects 
lasting up to three years that might entail expenditures of up to $2,500,000. These projects will 
focus on the task of preserving the knowledge contained in monographs and serials drawn from 
major subject holdings in the humanities. NEH will also continue to encourage applications for 
projects to preserve distinguished smaller collections of manuscripts and other of archival material. 
The Office of Preservation has tried to work closely with the libraries and library consortia that 
are drafting these appli^.ations because we understand these L>re extraordinarily complicated projects 
that place unusual demands the libraries undertaking them. We also wish to provide a measure 
of coordination among these various projects to ensure a breadth of coverage in the subject areas 
that will be preserved. 
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The NEH program b not just a program for preservation of brittle books. We are fully 
committed to the preservation of other types of paper-based materials-manuscripts, documents, 
maps, newspapers, joumals-as well as sound recordings» photographs, videotape and Glm. 

In regard to the preservation of newspapers, our current national initiative to preserve 
United States newspapers on a state-by-state basis is progressing well Thus far, thirty-sbc states 
have participated in one of the three phases of this program (planning, cataloging, or preservation 
microfilming) and when current grants that we have made to State projects are completed, over 
161,000 new records of newspaper titles will have been entered into the United States Newspaper 
Program/Conservation database and approximately 38 million pages of endangered newspapers will 
have been preserved on microfilm. 

Since we are actively encouraging applications for the preservation of special collections of 
materials as well as for monographic holdings, I trust that it is clear that there are a number of 
ways in which ARL libraries can apply and receive funding for the support of preservation 
activities. 

From the first, the Endowment has taken the position that a successful national preserva- 
tion program must not only be a matter of making grants for the actual preservation of a variety 
of materials, but must also ^ in a position to fund projects that will help '^institutionalize'* 
preservation activities across the country. We have therefore been involved in, and will continue 
to support, projects for education and training to increase the number of trained preservation 
personnel available to institutions. We will continue to support the activities of regional 
preservation services so that smaller institutions can get the kind of help they need to preserve 
their collections. 

Wc will support research and development projects to improve preservation technology and 
procedures, or to establish standards for preservation practice. And, on occasion, we, may fund 
projects that are designed to increase public awareness of the preservation problem. 

At our December 1989 deadline (and at every subsequent deadline), the Office of 
Preservation will be accepting applications for a new type of grant that we hope will improve the 
capability of libraries to implement el^ective preservation programs. We will be offering stipends 
of $27,500 (the amount of money we give to a senior research fellow at NEH) that will allow an 
experienced librarian or archivist to enroll in the nine-month program at Columbia's School of 
Library Service. We would expect a library to nominate a member of its staff for this stipend with 
the understanding that the person selected would then return to the library to mount a new 
preservation program or to improve the scope and quality of an existing program. 

We will also be encouraging, at the December 1989 deadline and thereafter, the 
development of statewide preservation programs. This past March, the Office of Pr^aci^ation 
sponsored and funded a national conference on the development of statewide preservation plans. 
The Librarian of Congress, the Archivist of the United States, and the Chairman of the National 
Endowment for Humanities invited every state librarian, every state archivist, the heads of state 
historical agencies, and certain university librarians who have evinced a special interest in 
preservation within their states to attend a two-day conference in Washington. It would be fair 
to say that the results of this conference have been extraordinary. We have been told that not the 
least of the conference's accomplishments was that it provided an opportunity-often the first 
time-for many of these people to sit down and begin to talk about the preservation problems that 
face their states. 

As a way of building on the momentum generated by this conference, the Office of 
Preservation will now accept proposals from individual states for grants to create statewide 
preservation plans. Our ultimate goal is to have a preservation plan in place in every state to 
facilitate a coordinated and cooperative approach to the preservation of the state's cultural 
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resources. We hope that having such a plan "^^ll also allow institutions within a given state to 
speak with a united voice to the state legislature and to regional or local funding sources in regard 
to preservation needs. We are assuming that ARL libraries will be able to participate in these 
efforts in their own states and thai :h^ will benefit from these sute-wide preservation plans. 

None of what wc are trying to accomplish on a national level for preservation is going to 
be easy. Simply having more money is not going to soh^e all the unprecedented problems that this 
level of preservation activity will entail The challenge to us in the coming years will be, on the 
one hand, to implement as efficiently as possible the various components of this national 
preservation plan, while» at the same time» to build into thts effort the ^^dllingness to take stock of 
what we are doing as we do it, so that wc may be able to see whether what we are doing can be 
done better. 

To maintain this stance, we are going to need your help, as indivklual library and in your 
collective identity as the Association of Research Libraries. ARL and NEH, have a long traditim 
of working together. We akeady have cooperatively brought into being the ARL ?reservatk)n 
Planning Program and the project to convert the National Reffster of Microform Masters into 
machine-readable form. I am sure we will be working together on more preservation projects in 
the future. 

I have also had the opportunity to attend meeting$ of the ARL Committee on the 
Preservation of Research Library Materials and with the ARL Committee on Bibliographic 
Cbntrol. It is clear to me from attending those meetings that ARL has a significant cosxributton 
to make to the national preservation effort. The kind of recommendations thaf can emerge from 
these committees will help create the context required to make this national p]:eservatk>n effort 
move forward. 



ACRL Standiifds for Unh^ersity Libraries 

Kent Hendrickson, Chair, ACRL ad hoc University library Standards Review Committee 

My remarks will focus on the participation of ARL in the ACRL standards process. It 
took ten years to finalize those standards, which went through two or three committees with 
considerable debate. 

Contact with ARL was first made by me to Shirley Echelman and we had several 
discussions. Two years ago in Pittsburgh, 1 met with the ARL Board and asked what participa- 
tion level they desired. The Board asked that we report back to them, and that they have an 
opportunity to review aU drafts. In September, 1987, 1 again met with the ARL Board. They 
had seen draft documents by that time and had considerable input, comments, and concerns. 
They suggested a number of revisions, which are reflected in the current document At that 
same meeting Ted Johnson, who was then moving into the role o^ immediate Past President, 
was asked to serve a liaison to the comnuttee. He saw every draft up ;mtiJ the current one, 
which was made final last November or early December. 

The one major issue that ! want to address is that of whether the standards should be 
qualitative or quantitative. That W3S the major issue facing the conunittee in the 1970s. In 
fact, at one point there were two committees. The first committee pulled out because they 
were puslung for a more prescriptive approach and could not win that battle. The current 
comnuttee decided that neither approach was appropriate. When I went to the ARL Board in 
the fall of 1987; I thought we had a fairly solid document; but most of the criticism was that 
it was still too prescriptive and that there were a great number of **shoulds** that should be 
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changed to '•mays". Much of that was done. 

There was a great deal of concern within ARL about the prescriptive nature of the 
standards, and so we held bade These ACRL University Library Standards have passed t! -ee 
levek of ACRL committee structure: the University Libraries Section Steering Committee, the 
ACRL Standards and Accreditation Committee, and the ACRL Board. We met this summer to 
go over the ARL staitdards and accreditation for their review. 



Diacus8ion 

A Member: Could you help m understand the ACRL process? Is it corrt^:t that ACRL 
liK)ks at its standards every five years? 

Mr. Hendrickeon: That is correct 

A Member: The major change for ARL is the expansion of the definition of **university** 
for these standards. Fundamentally, it is a much broader group of institutions. 

Mr. Hendrickeon: It represents those universities that are part of the University Library 
Section^ approximately 225 institutions. 

A Member: I was concerned that there is not an explicit statement about the role of 
libraries iii academic planning. 

Mr. Hendrickeon: We saw this document as being part cf academic planning, not as part 
of the problem. 

A Member: I am speaking particularly of academic planning activities such as the 
development of new academic programs and curriculum plans. I find the 1979 ACRL standards 
still to be more constructive for purposes of this association's members than these proposed 
standards. 

Mr. Hendrickeon: I think the proposed standards and draft buifd on those 1979 concepts. 
The comparison of the standards prepared by Pat Brill considers those issues. 

Mr* Webeter: Again* let me review this process or. which judgment is bein^ reached. 
ARL has not been formally a part of the committee. We are not joined in this revision process. 
We have been kept closely informed both by Kent and by several of our me nber institutions' 
staff who have been a part of it. The Board has looked at each edition. Tney have commented 
and listened to some of the comments being made by members. 

The Board wanted an opportunity to hear from members toiay in terms of sentiment and 
other concerns cr support They are going to take that under advisement and tomorrow at the 
meeting reach a judgment on whether or not to affirm or support the standards. If you have 
additional comments to make, I would urge you to talk to Board members directly. 

A Member: At the second business meeting might we take some action to advise the 

Board? 

Mr. Webeter: That is possible. 



Nationel Reeearch and Education Network 

Michael M. Roberts, Vice President of Networking, EDUCOM 

I am reminded of the days a decade or more ago when it was common for campus 
computing center directors to come before library councils to report Dn their failures to deliver 
on promises of automated library applications. Fortunately, we have moved on and can refer to 
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that era as the "bad old days" as we face new challenges and opportunities together. 

We can divide the evolution of the National Research Education Network (NREN) into 
three stages. Stage 1 is convincing people there should be such a thing. Stage A is determining 
what kind of network there should be. Stage 3 is developing and impiementingjke network. We 
have completed Stage 1, are midway through Stage 2, and well into^he^b^gimUng of Stage 3. 

The EDUCOM Networking and Telecommunications Task Force (NTTF) produced a 
policy paper on the NREN last April This document represents the consensus of much discussion 
among university and industr}' networking people over the past two years. The history of our work 
on the national network begins a number of years ago-EDUCOM has been active in university 
networking for almost two decaues-but in 1987, we published a paper on goals and opportunities 
for a national research and education network. Most presidents and chancellors we consulted with 
in the months after our initial paper came out said that they agreed coiopletely with its premises 
and asked, "What do you want me to do to help?" 

We started working on the issues connected with a national netwoiic-part of the Stage 2 
described above -and the policy paper shows that most of these issues do not revoh^ directfy 
around technology, even though state-of-the-art technology is an ec. jntial ingredient in a successful 
national network. The national network began with the original research network of the 705, 
^ARPANET, which was sponsored by the Defense Department We have moved in an evolutionary 
fashion to what is known as Internet. Ihe Internet is a federation of academic and research 
networks which use compatible networking protocols, principalty the TCP/IP software which was 
developed on the ARPANET. Although the Internet, especially that part of it which comprises 
the NSFNET. represents a great aeal of progress in providing network access and services to many 
thousands of campus computers and well over a million users, it nevertheless suffers from many 
deficiencies. Newer technology, improved services, broader access, and more reliable operation are 
all clearly needed. 

The game plan being followed in creating the national network envisions a three tier 
structure. The highest tier, mostly an interstate backbone network, would primarify be federally 
supported. The second tier is comported of regional and state networks. In the speech by the 
Governor of Rhode Island which immediately preceded this session^ you saw the Governor's 
interest in the connections between and among technolo^, eduction, and economic development. 
I have heard in recent months virtually identical comments from the C .vemors of Ohio and 
Arizona. By combining state responsibilities for economic development with responsibilities for 
higher education, we will see a much larger role for the states the network evolves. It will be 
important to engage the constructive participation of state departments of education who up to 
now have not been much involved. 

The third tier of the networ«v, and perhaps the most critical, is the campus networks. This, 
of course, is of great concern to librarians because your ability to provide an expanding range of 
bibliographic and database services to faculty and students requires a high quality, universally 
accessible network. This will cost a considerable sum of money, and I am very familiar from my 
own campus visits with the difficult straits in which both computer and library budgets currently 
find themselves. I offer no magic solution to this problem, but would suggest that the path to 
improved funding lies more strongly with efforts to make and demonstrate connections between 
networking and library automation goals and strategic institutional instruction and research 
missions, than it docs with past efforts to displace labor costs with computer costs. 

One final point is that we all seem to be adjusting our notions of roles in an academic 
future in which electronic information resources will have a larger and more important place in our 
institutions than they do today. One observation I would make -and I say this without a great 
depth of experience, having been in Washington only a year-is that you and your constituenc7 are 
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under-represented in public policy deliberations. Your members are the primary research 
bibliographic resource of the nation- You and your stafe represent the most expert body of 
knowledge about such resources. I do not believe that is recognized in Washington. The private 
sector has a lot of organizations with well-paid staffe in Washington, and they do an excellent job 
in informing the Congress and the Executive Branch as to their needs and desires concerning the 
provision of electronic information. I believe that ARL has the capacity to be equally visible and 
equally well regarded as the debate on national information policy continues, and that you will 
successfully fulfill an emerging role as the principal providers of information resources on the 
national network. 



National Commisskxi on Libraries and infformatkm Science 
Susan K* Mlartin, Executive Director 

I am going to talk almost in outline form about two areas: the upcoming White House 
Conference on Libraries, and NCLIS activities. 

First of all how should one look at the White House Cbnference? One of the issues of 
the past was the concept that it should be a library-type conference, versus the concept that it 
should be a conference for the country at large, for the layman. Given the legislation, which says 
that seventy-five percent of the delegates must be other than library and information specialists, 
it is a conference which should be put on by professionals for the people of this nation. You 
could all be secKmg to educate people in your own segments of the population regarding the 
issues that should be talked about and discussed -perhaps bring resolutions to the conference 
itself. 

At this time, funds for the White House Conference have not yet been appropriated. The 
prospects for an appropriation are unknown at the moment We are trying to get some funding, 
if not all the funding, in supplements sometime during this calendar year. There are members of 
Congress who are pushing for it; and if you feel strongly about it and wish to push your members 
of Congress to request or to support Tunding, pleaie do so. 

If we obtain funding in this calendar year, I would say that the conference can go forward 
according to the current legislation. We probably would be looking at the final week in Septem- 
ber of 1991, which is the limit according to the legislation. If the appropriation slips and goes into 
the next year, it would present such a short lead-time for any kind of state-wide pre-conferences 
that we might request a technical amendment to the legislation; but that is all guesswork at this 
point. 

Despite the fact there is no appropriation, the White House Conference Advisory 
Committee, which is a committee of thirty people appointed by the President, Senate, House of 
Representatives, and NCLIS, has met. There are two people yet *^ be appointed by the W^ite 
House, but the twenty-eight who have been named did meet at tee . own expense. They elected 
a chair, Dan Carter, who is currently a member of the Commission. There are five subcommittees: 
funding, public relations, structure, pre-White House Conference activities, and the public-private 
sector. They have scheduled the next -meeting for June 21, so it is going forward mih relative 
speed even though there is no funding. The people from the library committee who are on that 
group are Stuart Forth, Dick Akeroyd, Bill Asp, Margaret Chishelm, Carmencita deLeon, Joan 
Ress Reeves, and Virginia Young. 

A decision was made by the Commission at its last meeting in April about the organiza- 
tional structure of the White House Conference in regards to the NCLIS staff. When there is 



an appropriation, there will be a staff. That staff will report to the chair of the White House 
Conference Advisory Committee, who will report to the Commission itself. There will be a liaison 
from the NCLIS staff to the White House Conference staff. That is not very much different from 
the last White House Conference. At the last White House Conference, Charles Benton wore 
three hats: chair of the Commission, chair of the White House Conference Advisory Committee, 
and chair of the conference itself. 

Charles Miller has sent you all a memo regarding the need for libraries in ARL to be 
involved in the White House Conference. I was delighted that he did that and hope you will be 
able to take action on it. 

In terms of NCLIS at:.vities, I will mention several thmgs that have happened or are going 
to happen in the relatively near future. In April, we cosponsored, with the American Association 
for School Libraries, an Information Literacy Symposium. We invited about twenty-five education 
organizations, such as the American Federation of Teachers, school principals, and the various 
subject organizations to talk about the role of information literacy in American public education, 
how public schools and public education in this country should be improved, and the need for 
resource-based learning; that is, learning that relies heavily on information, on school Ubraries, and 
on school librarians. They discussed how these educational organizations should accommodate that 
kind of learning in the fijture. 

We v/ei able to get unanimous agreement that this was the right way to go; and within 
a day and a half, ve were able to coax an action plan out of the seventy-five people there. That 
action plan is no\\ going back to the executive directors and presidents of the organizations with 
the hope that by the end of this calendar year, there will be a formal adoption by the organiza- 
tions themselves of the action plan and some movement towards changing school systems and the 
way they work in the relatively near future. This is a big undertaking. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with the publication called Informing the Nation that was 
published last year by the Office of Technolc^ Assessment. We are holding a hearing on that 
report on July 13 in Washington. We are going to invite particular segments of the community, 
primarily people or organizations that were addressed in the report; but, of course, the meeting is 
open. The day-long hearing will be held at the D.C. Public Library. The Federal/State 
Cooperative System for Public Library Data Collection is continuing, with John Lorenz as 
coordinator. We expect to have statistics reported by more than forty-five states by July. This is 
the first year of an effort that is intended to be an ongoing systematic collection at the national 
level of public library statistics, something of course that ARL has been doing for decades, but 
public libraries have not done. 

Our budget request went from the White House at an amount of $770,000. For those of 
you who know NCLIS, that is $20,000 above the legal appropriation level; and we are attempting 
to take steps to remove the cap from the authorizing legislation. 

Let me just say finally that the importance of ARL participation in these activities cannot 
be overemphasized. State libraries are looking more and more at multi-type networking. It is 
extremely easy for the government or anybody doing funding from a national level to simply funnel 
money through the states; and if they funnel money tl rough the states, they may forget there is 
anything out there other than state libraries and public libraries. If you want a piece of the action, 
as you clearly should have, you have to take an active role. Please do. 
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American Council of Learned Societies 
Douglas Greenberg, Vice President 

Mr. Webster; We were scheduled to hear from Douglas Greenberg, Vice President of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. But, as he is about to become a father today, he is not 
with us to deliver his report in person. 

As you may know, three years ago Stan Katz came to ACJS as President. One of his 
requirements for going to ACLS was that his colleague, Doug Greenberg, would join him as Vice 
President.. In the three years they have been working together at ACLS, they have initiated a 
number of new directions. They have been very active in the area of research librarianship and 
have shown strong interest in working with ARL and other organizations interested in research 
libraries. 

I would like to highlight two items Doug planned to report on. The first is the Research 
Library Committee, which is supported jointly by ACLS, the Social Science Research Council, and 
the Council on Library Resources. It has met three times, I believe. Doug was going to report 
on the current status of the committee, the issues it ib addressing, and the directions it is taking. 
The December 1988 ARL Newsletter contains an extensive report of the committee's most recent 
meeting, which I attended. That report will give you a good sense of the membership of the 
committee, what it is interested in, its agenda, and the expected outcomes. The committee 
expects to work well into 1990. The group is working on a number of important issues of 
concern to all of us. We need to be aware of what they are doing and what might be coming 
out of that group. 

The second item Doug would have mentioned is that next year's annual meeting of 
the American Council of Learned Societies will focus exclusively on the subject of research 
libraries, again demonstrating the ACLS's interest in working with and strengthening research 
libraries. 



U.S. Department of Education 

Ann Mathews, Director of Library Programs 

I would like to talk about Rethinking the Library in the Information Age. We now have 
three volumes on the two-and-a-half year long project which has come to its conclusion. New 
discussion are starting because we are going on from the research round table of the National 
Science Foundation and some other groups in Washington; we have been working with them quite 
closely, Jerome Yavarkovsky and Duane Webster were very helpful to us because they chaired 
sessions at our February 1989 meeting which related to papers in Volume 3. This last volume in 
the series looks at building an infrastructure for library research that will continue the momentum 
of this project. 

In terms of Congressional appropriations, the only part of our program which was cut at 
all in the last two years was Title II-B of the Higher Education Act (HEA). That is the research 
money as well as fellow trainees, and it was cut from $1,000,000 to $750,000, then cut a little bit 
more under the Gramm-Rudman Act. So you might want to be aware that your political action 
is very important in terms of keeping projects such as those under HEA Title II-C funded. 

Projects that were funded under the new HEA Title II-D, which has just finished its first 
year, almost four million dollars for technology application for total public and private higher 
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education institutions. It is a very interesting piece of legislation. 

Over the last ten years of funding for Title II-C, $64.2 million has been appropriated, and 
87.5 percent of that money has gone to ARL member institutions. Y m can take great pride with 
that. We welcome your input on better ways to analyze that data and we appreciate the 
opportunity to look at better ways to analyze the impact of the monies which Congress has 
appropriated over the years and to see where we want to go in the future. 

We are looking at where we want to go with research monies. We have to further direct 
information and library research. We would like a more formal way, perhaps, of keeping dis- 
cussions open. We would like to get a group going which would meet twice a year on a formal 
basis perhaps, an ad hoc committee of twa.to three people interested in research. We have to 
look at how we are using this money productively, and how we tie together our libraries. 

Library of Congress 

Ellen Hahn, Chair, Management and Planning Committee 

I have brought two of seven volumes of the report of the transition teams at the Library 
of Congress, which are following through on the recommendations of the Librarian's Management 
and Planning Committee. The fifth and seventh volumes represent what we are calling "Co- 
nstituent Services" and "Collection Services/* the parts of LCs operations that are of greatest 
interest to ARL members. These two draft plans were recently completed and presented to the 
Library's Transition Team. We were able to complete our internal process and begin a period 
where we will be intensively seeking reaction and input from the Library's constituencies as to 
what we have done so far. We hope that it will be possible, although the time period is brief, to 
have some examination of what we are proposing by way of goals and strategy action plans, draft 
reorganization targets, and a number of other things that are in those two reports. 

The five other reports are available to you from the ARL office. Those reports are further 
along in the process, less controversial and probably less meaty in terms of the national library 
community; but if there are people who wish to examine the library management services, 
copyright services, the special projects office, congressional services, and cultural services, I will be 
glad to make those available. 

If there are specific questions, I will be glad to answer them; otherwise, I will turn it over 
to Duane and Jeff Gardner to figure out a strategy for communicating to membership. 
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[President Charles E. Miller {Florida State University) convened Business Meeting, 
Session II at 3:30 p.m. on Thursday, May 11, 1989, at the Omni Biltmore Hotel, 
Providence, RI] 



Background to ARL Planning Process 

Mr. Miller opened the afternoon business mee^^ing with a brief overview of the planning 
process to date. He discussed five building blocks for creating a new ARL strategy, which is 
intended to enhance membership involvement and commitment to a shared purpose. 

The first building block was the work of the Task Force on Responsiveness to Membership 
Needs, chaired by Kenneth Peterson {Southern Illinois University), This task force, which reported 
to the membership at the 111th meeting in October 1^7, produced a series of recommendations 
to ensure that association activities are relevant to member needs. The second building block was 
the creation of new mission statement, approved by the ARL Board in February, 1988. The third 
building block is the work of the Task Force on Review of the ARL Five- Year Plan. After 
discussions held at the 112th meeting in May 1988, the task force developed recommendations to 
be presented at this meeting. The fourth building was the Task Force on Financial Strategies, 
which examined historical and current financial practices, and will recommend a set of principles 
to guide ARL's financial planning in its report at this meeting. The fifth building block is the work 
of the ARL Executive Director, Duane Webster, whose close work with the Executive Committee 
and task forces* along with the ARL staff, ensure that ARL*s programs reflect member needs and 
interests. 



Report of the Task Force on Review of ARL'S Five>year Plan 

Elaine Sloan {Columbia University) presented the report of the Task Force on Review of 
the ARL Five-year Plan [see Appendix A]. The group sought endorsement by the membership 
for the revised ARL mission statement. After some discussion, the membership approved the 
following mission statement for the Association: 

The mission of ARL is to identify and influence forces affecting the 
future of research libraries in the process of scholarly communica- 
tion. ARL comprises the libraries that services major North 
American research institutions and operates as a forum for the 
exchange of ideas and an agent for collective action. ARL programs 
and services promote equitable access to, and effective use of 
recorded knowledge in support of teaching, research, scholarship, 
and community service. The Association articulates the concerns of 
research libraries and their information policy development, and 
supports innovation and improvement in research library programs. 
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Ms. Sloan then outlined a process for developing strategic responses to current issues, 
which the task force calls "strategy forums." The task force report introduces the concept, but 
leaves the details to be worked out by the ARL Board of Directors and staff. The first strategy 
forum is scheduled to be held during the October 1990 meeting. Group discussion focused on 
retaining flexibility in planning such forums so that they can be an effective means of responding 
10 current issues. If papers are to be prepared for a strategy forum, they should be less formal, 
and more issue-oriented. The members indicated affirmation for the concept, and planning will 
continue for the first forum. 

Ms. Sioan indicated that there will be a report to membership at the October 1989 meeting 
on the Executive Committee s review of ARL objectives. 



Report of the Task Force on F:nancial Strategies 

David Bishop {University of Illinois) presented the report from the Task Force on 
Financial Strategies [see Appendix Bj, which is intended to provide the basis for ARL financial 
planning during the next five to ten years. The report is in two parts: a set of assumptions, and 
a set of principles. 

Before asking for endorsement of the report from the membership, Mr. Bishop made an 
editorial change to Principle 7. It was changed to read, "A member-generated reserve should be 
created over a number of yeais." The change, which deleted a reference to a planned surcharge^ 
was made to provide flexibility for the Board in deciding how the reserve should be created. Mr. 
Bishop pointed out that endorsement of the principles does not commit the membership to specific 
actions. If endorsed, however, the principles will influence the Board in the construction of future 
budgets and development of specific proposals. 

A question on Principle 8, led to a discussion about cost recovery versus recovery of cost 
plus a fixed percentage, which would enable the association to create a reserve. Both Mr. Bishop 
and Mr. Webster expressed concern that such a policy would be too restrictive, and limit the ability 
of the association to disseminate information at cost when it is in the best interests of ARL. 

Questions about what amount corjstitutes an adequate reserve were addressed by Mr. 
Bishop, who indicated that an amount equal to six months of the operating funds would be 
considered a responsible reserve. He stressed, however, that such details are not the province of 
a set of principles, which are meant to be guidelines only. 

The membership approved the task force principles. 



Report of the Committee on ARL Statistics 

Thomas Shaughnessy {University of Missouri) discussed the committee's report, *Tuture 
Directions for the ARL Statistics." Mr. Shaughnessy acknowledged the contributions of Carol 
Turner {University of Florida) on methods of counting government publications and Kendon 
Stubbs {University of Virginia) other resources in ARL libraries. He also indicated that both the 
ARL Statistics and the ARL Annual Salary Survey were published according to schedule this year. 

Mr. Shaughnessy discussed the supplementary statistics questionnaire to be distributed 
along with the annual ARL statistics questionnaire for 1988-89. The supplementary questionnaire 
will request information on library resources that have not been counted in previous statistics 
reports; i.e., databases, archival material, audiovisual material, manuscripts, and government 
publications. The supplementary questionnaire will be used for several years to enable libraries to 
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begin to collect such information before these data elements are added to the regular statistics. 
The supplementary questionnaire can be submitted separately at a date later lhan the standard 
questionnaire if necessary. 

Mr. Shaughnessy also addressed the committee's exploration of access measures. The 
committee plans to distribute a letter to the membership that will summarize its thinking on access 
measures and solicit written responses on measures of accessibility. He noted that the committee 
is working with ALA*s Office of Research in this area of study. 

Group discussion focused on whether the traditional concept of counting only those items 
that are cataloged was now inadequate. Mr. Shaughnessy indicated that the committee believes 
the supplementary questionnaire can serve as a pilot project to see if libraries have data available 
on materials not usually counted for the ARL statistics report. Libraries have indicated that they 
want such material to be reflected in the ARL Statistics; the supplementary questionnaire is a 
means to do that. Mr. Shaughnessy assured membership that the results of the supplementary 
survey would not be publicly disseminated, but sent only to members. 

Summary of Current Topics Sessions 

Serials Prices. Instead of a report on the current topic session, this portion of the 
meeting was devoted to continuing discussion of the report of Serials Prices Project that began in 
Session I of ihc Business Meeting (see pp. 45-49). Susan Nutter (North Carolina State University) 
presented a motion on serials prices, which read: 

"The members of the Association of Research Libraries are prepared 
to launch a multi-faceted program aimed at mobilizing the scholarly, 
scientific, academic, and research libraries communities to address 
this major issue.*' 

Alter a suggestion from the doov that the government be included as a participant in the 
process, Ms. Nutter amended the motion to include the words "...appropriate governmental 
bodies...." The membership approved the following resolution, which was forwarded to the Board 
along with the committee's recommendations. 

The members of the Association of Research Libraries are prepared 
to launch a multi-faceted program aimed at mobilizing the scholarly, 
scientific* academic, and research libraries communities and ap- 
propriate governmental agencies to address this major issue." 

(See pp. 64-65 for further Membership action on this issue.] 

Preservation Microfilm. William Studer (Ohio State University) reported on this session. 
It began with a presentation by Patricia Battin of the Commission on Preservation and Access, 
of a possible model for an inter-institutional storage and distribution facility for preservation 
microform masters. This facility is only a concept, but the group came to a consensus of support 
for such a centralized storage center. With the growth ot preservation microfilming programs, 
aided by funding initiatives such as grants from the National Endowment for the Humanities, the 
number of microform masters will increase dramatically over the next twenty years. Centralization 
of storage and access were seen as desirable by group participants. 
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What will be the role of ARL in shaping plans for inter-institutional storage and 
distribution? Since ARL libraries will likely be the major producers of microform 
masters, they must also be primary determinants of storage and access methods. 
Would such a storage and distribution facility be better set in the for-profit or not- 
for-profit arena? The Council on Research Libraries' current study on cost factors 
was mentioned. 

- What governance system would be used for such a center? 

How will copyright law affect a centralized collection of microform masters? Who 
would handle copyright compliance? 

Telecommunications Networks for Research. Paul Gherman {Virffnia Polytechnic 
Institute) presented a report prepared by Nancy Cllne (Pennsylvania State University) on the 
session, which included a videotape on the "National Research Network" produced by MCI and the 
University of Michigan. Henrlette Avram of the Library of Congress, David Bishop of the 
University of Illinois, and Michael Roberts of EDUCOM gave presentations. 

Issues discussed included: 

The current debate over standards -TCP/IP and OSI; 

- State and regional responsibilities within the national network; 

The opportunity for the library community to develop guides which would describe 
the resources available on the national network and how to access them; 

- How copyright may affect material available on the network; and 

The need for libraries to rethink their roles, in light of new technologies such as the 
national network. 

Electrocopylng. Barbara Von Wahlde (SUNY-Buffalo) reported on this session, which 
considered such electrocopying activities as faxing, scanning, and downloading. Susan Brynteson 
(University of Delaware) discussed her experiences at the University of Delaware with contracts 
to add access to commercial databases to their online catalog. Paul Mosher (University of 
Pennsylvania) spoke about the Copyright Clearance Center. Barbara Von Wahlde reported on 
SUNY-Buffalo's Title II-D grant on facsimile usage. 

Concerns were raised in the discussion group about what ARL's posture on these issuers 
should be. It was suggested that ARL develop a list of issues for research libraries to consider 
when entering into a licensing agreement for copyrighted information. 



ACRL Standards 

Following discussion during Session I of the Business Meeting (see pp. 54-55), the 
membership voted to recommend that the Board endorse the process used by ACRL to review the 
Standards for University Libraries. 
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Following discussion in Session I of the Business Meeting (see pp. 45-49), a motion was 
presented from the floor which proposed that the membership was willing to accept a supplemen- 
tary dues assessment to fund the serials prices project 

It is the sense of the membership that the issue of serials prices is 
of such a critical nature that we would support a supplementary dues 
assessment in order to expedite association action. 

llie motion was proposed in order to demonstrate the membership's awareness of the 
critical nature of the serials prices issue and the necessity for decisive action. An amendment to 
make the assessment voluntary was presented. Much discussion ensued, centering on several 
issues: 

- whether pursuit of outside funding would delay action; 

~ whether a dues assessment would be contrary to the principles presented earlier as 
part of the Task Force on Financial Strategies; 

- whether providing funding from the ARL membership would discourage outside 
entities from funding the effort; and 

- whether a voluntary, rather than a mandatory, assessment would sufficiently 
demonstrate membership's commitment to the project. 

The amendment for a voluntary assessment was defeated; the original resolution was passed 
by the membership. 



Telecommunications Task Force 

Mr. Miller briefly reported that the Be ^.rd will establish a task force on telecommunica- 
tions to look at issues in educational and research telecommunications and recommend possible 
ARL actions. 



ARL Financial Planning 

Mr. Miiler reported that plans for improved fiscal control and establish program priorities 
will be a major agenda item for the July 1989 ARL Board Meeting. 
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REPORT OF THE TASK FORCE ON REVIEW OF THE ARL FIVE YEAR PLAN 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The Task Force recommends a changed mission statement for ARL that reflects 
the distinct role of the Association within the changing environment of research 
universities and libraries, builds on the traditional values of ARL, and fulfUls the 
new vision statement adopted by the Board in 1988. The proposed new mission 
statement is: 

The mission of ARL is to identify and influence forces affecting 
the future of research libraries in the process of scholarly 
communication. ARL comprises the libraries that serve major 
North American research institutions and operates as a forum 
for the exchange of ideas and an agent for collective actioi.^. 
aRL programs and services promote equitable access to, and 
effective use of recorded knowledge in support of teaching, 
research, scholarship, and community service. The Association 
articulates the concerns of research libraries and their 
institutions, forges coalitions for cooperative action, influences 
information policy development, andtfupports innovation and 
improve;aent in research library programs. 



The Task Force also identified a desire and need for the wide involvement of 
Directors in the identification of critical decisions facing research libraries before 
the end of the century, and development of possible responses. Toward this end, a 
recommendation is made to convene Strategy Forums in a redesigned October 1990 
Membership Meeting. Individual ARL directors. Standing Committees, the Board, 
and ARL staff would all be asked to identify issues to be addressed as part of the 
Strategy Forums. The result would be strategic direction papers that represent ARL 
findings of the critical choices facing libraries. The papers would be for member 
library use and also would clarify strategic responses by the Association. 



NOTE: The Board approved the new mission statement and the proposal for 
Strategy Forums at its meeting in February. Membership is asked to vote on 
endorsement of the mission statement. Discussion of the concept of Membership 
Strategy Forums is encouraged. 
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The Environment of Research Universities and Libraries 

Research universities and their libraries are at crossroads. The technological 
revolution now in progress offers extraordinary opportunities for innovations on 
every front; instruction, research, and scholarly exchange;. Capitalizing on these 
opportunities while preserving traditional academic values and strengths is the 
challenge of the 199U*s« 

The Association of Research Libraries enjoys a distinct niche in the 
everchanging mosaic of oiganizations representing higher education and scholarly 
communication constituencies. As the representative of 119 research libraries, it 
possesses access to the key information executives in research institutions 
throughout North America* Ihis results in an ability to focus attention ot the 
crucial issues affecting the development of research Ubraries« 

Research libraries now face serious problems. The lure of information 
technology in the academic setting is attracting the attention of commercial and 
entrepreneurial agents with different interests and objectives. The ability of 
research libraries to acquire and provide access to a significant percentage of 
recorded knowleoge is challenged by mushrooming cc.>ts of materials, the 
proliferation of formats in which information is distributed, and fundamental 
changes in the way knowledge is created and maoe available. 

National information infrastructures are being created or modified without 
sensitivity to the importance of research libraries as the document base for 
providing timely convenient access. Users are acquiring new expectations for 
library performance and are impatient with delays and obstacles to ready access. 
Nearly 8U million books in North American research libraries are threatened with 
destruction due to the acidity of the paper on which these items are printed. The 
work force comprising research libraries needs modernizing through attraction of 
new talent, the provision of fresh developmental opportunities, and avenues for 
advancement and contribution* And the task of enabling students and researchers to 
be able and imaginative users of information and knowledge is only beginning to be 
aadressed on most campuses. 

The recommendations in this report for ARL do not presume to resolve the 
myriad of problems noted above. ARL is but one player on an increasingly diverse 
and fascinating stage. The events unfolding over the next ten years call for 
clarification of the leadership role ARL may best be able to perform. At the heart 
of this role is the ability of the Association to focus attention on the handful of 
issues which serve to shape the future of research libraries. 

I he recommendations in this plan seek to establish a framework for surfacing 
these issues, developing understanding and consensus among ARL directors and 
mobilizing concerted action to influence future directions. The plan seeks to 
strengthen two elements crucial to this mobilization: the mea^*^ for engaging ARL 
directors in strategic consideration of future directions and maintenance of a 
dynamic set of Association capabilities. 
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ARL Values and Vision 

There are certain basic values within the ARL enterprise that continue to be 
essential elements of Association success. ARL^s mission and future strategies must 
build on and extend these values. Enduring beliefs that bring together Association 
members in common cause are: 

* Open and equitable access to information is a fundamental tenet of our 
society. 

^ Research libraries are active agents central to the process of transmission 
and creation of knowledge. 

^ Research libraries have a responsibility to anticipate and prepare for the 
information needs of present and future users. 

* Collaboration among libraries improves the prospects for individual 
library success in fulfilling local needs. 

In 1987, ARL President Elaine Sloan initiated a set of discussions resulting in the 
construction of a Vision Statement whic"^ portrays future a^irations for the 
Association. The statement was reviewed by ARL members and adopted by the ARL 
i5oard of Directors in February 1988. The Vision Statement defines ARL as an 
organization to tocus attention on the key issues which will shape the future of research 
libraries and identified the following roles for ARL: 

provide a forum for exchange of ideas ariu [Perspectives, 

undertake and influence information policy development, 

serve as a spokesperson for research libraries, 

serve as an agent for change and collaborative problem resolution in the 
scholarly setting, and 

provide management services or research libraries. 

Ihese roles are interdependent and flow among each other. They reflect both 
historical strengths as well as distinct choices in what the Association should not 
attempt. 

Ihe Vision Statement acknowledges diversity of need and interests among member 
institutions, identifies these special interests as legitimate concerns for defining ARL 
programs and services and for ARL policy setting procedures. 

Ihe new vision suggests adoption of an operating premise for ARL that emphasizes 
establishment of ties with constituencies external to librarianship. Alliances and 
coalitions with other organizations have always been seen as a valuable component to 
effective ARL action. What is new is that this strategy is now critical due to the 
nature of the environment of research libraries. ARL links into higher education and 
scholarly society organizations is viewed as essential in order to effectively address 
library programs tha^ are interrelated with those of other units within research 
institutions. 
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'Ihe Vision Statement closes with a call to revisit the ARL mission and 
object iveSf review Association leadership roles, and refine ARL governance and 
organizational structure. 'Ihe Task Force used the Vision Statement as a point of 
departure for the recommendations made in thi^ 3port« 

IL AHL MISSION 



According to Understanding Applied Strategic Planning: A Manager's Guide , in 
formulating its mission, an organization must answer three primary questions; (a) 
What function does the organization perform? (b) For whom does the organization 
perform this function? and (c) How does the organization go about filling this 
function? The statement of mission should present the basic reason for existence of 
the organization and identify the organization's major, strategic driving force. 

The current mission statement and a proposed new mission statement were 
analyzed with this frameworic in mind. In makii^ thir assessment, the Task Force 
considered the uniqueness of ARL, i.e., what makes ARL different from its members 
and other similar associations or consortia. 



Analysis of Current ARL Mission 

Current Mission Statement 



The mission of the Association of Research Libraries is to strengthen and 
extend the capacities of its member libraries to provide access to recorded 
knowledge and to foster an environment where learning flourishes^ to make 
scholarJy communication more effective, and to influence policies affecting 
the flow of information. 

Ihe members of the Association of Research Libraries are libraries whose 
primary functions serve scholarship and research. Operating K:thin a 
complex system of scholarly information exchange, these libraries meet 
their responsibilities by: collecting and preserving research materials, 
providing access to materials and information held locally or stored 
elsewhere, playing an effective role within the entire system of scholarly 
communication, and influencing policies that affect access to recorded 
knowledge. Ihe Association provides a means for member libraries to 
er^age in cooperative effort and corporate action to extend these functions. 

The current ARL mission statement meets the basic requirements of a mission 
statement. It focuses more on the mission of member libraries than on a distinctive 
mission for the Association, and thus may introduce ambiguity to the question of what 
is unique about ARL's contribution. The current mission does respond to the analytical 
questions posed earlier. 



WllAl? to strengthen and extend capacities of member libraries [in order 
that they mayj provide access, foster an environment etc. 

{iiember libraries* 

cooperative effort and corporate action. 

7u 
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HOW? 
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CONCLUSIONi The most important driving force in the formulation of the 
current AKL mission seems to be the functions of research libraries. 



Recommendation for New Mission Statement 



The mission of ARL should reflect more directly the vision of ARL as an 
organization bent on enhancing the performance of research libraries as they face 
the challenges and tensions of a changing environment, and as an organization 
engaged in forging the coalitions that are of immediate or potential importance to 
member libraries and institutions. ARL*s mission should be revised to acknowledge 
tlie larger community of which research libraries are a part, and the importance of 
preparing for the future in this environment. 

Proposed Mission Statement 

The mission of ARL is to identify and influence forces affecting the future 
of research libraries in the process of scholarly communication. ARL 
comprises the libraries that serve major North American research 
institutions and operates as a forum for the exchange of ideas and an agent 
for collective action. ARL programs and services promote equitable access 
to, and effective use of recorded knowledge in support of teaching, 
research, scholarship, and community service. The Association articulates 
the concerns of research libraries and their institutions, forges coalitions for 
cooperative action, influences information policy development, and supports 
innovation ana improvement in research library programs* 



Ihe proposed revision is broader and more ambitious than the current statement. 
It focuses on the wider concerns of research institutions, scholarly exchange and the 
prospective contributions of research institutions and their libraries to this exchange. 
Responses to the analyical questions are: 

WHA'i? identify and influence forces affecting the future of research 
libraries and the process of scholarly communication. 

WHO? member institutions and their research libraries 

how? identify key issues, stimulate discussion, develop policy, represent 
research library interests, provide membership development 
services, build coalitions, and take collective actions. 

CONCLliblONt the most important driving force in the formulation of this 
mission is the development of programs and services to influence the environment of 
research institutions. 
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111. DEVELOPING STKATEGIG RESPONSES 



Summary of Recommendation 

The Task Force recommends the convening of Strategy Forums to involve ARL 
Directors in identification of the most serious questions facing research libraries 
and development of possible responses by individual libraries or by combinations of 
libraries at the regional, national, or international level. Identification of the 
questions and a range of responses will provide a foundation for guiding ARL 
projects and programs and will relate to the work of standing committees, see below. 

Time would be set aside for these Forums at a redesigned Fall Membership 
Meeting; background papers would be prepared in advance to help support a 
thoughtful review of the issues identified; and directors would be called jupon to 
examine issues on both an institutional and global leveL 

The result of the Strategy Forums will be strat^ic direction papers that 
represent ARL findings of the critical choices facing libraries and possible 
responses* The papers will specify immediate problems in each decision area, future 
prospects and environmental changes expected, policy development requirements^ 
and a research agenda. In addition to producing reports for member library use» the 
results will clarify strategic responses by the Association. 

kole of Standing Committees 

In anticipation of the Strategy Forums, Standing committees will be asked to 
identify critical issues to be addressed. During and after the Forums, the 
Committees will be asked to make an assessment of ARL activities within the 
context of the long range strategic directions suggested by the Forums. Standir^ 
committees are: Bibliographic Control, Collection Development, Government 
Policies, Management, Preservation, and Statistics. 

Proposal: btrategy Forums on Problems, Prospects, Policy, and Research 

The following process is proposed. 

1. Based on past and present recommendations by committees, and advice from 
staff, the ARL Board will identify the broad arenas within which research 
libraries and their constituencies will need to make decisions or take action 
in the next 3-5 years. These areas of concern will form the initial outline for 
the Strategy Forums. (See Attachment 1 for example and elaboration.) 

2. Development of a background paper for each area of concern. 

3. Organization of the Fall Membership Meeting into working forums to discuss 
the papers and secure agreement on the critical questions and possible 
responses. 

4. Ihe strategies resulting from the forums and from committees would form 
the basis for board review of ARL activities and the development of new 
initiatives. 
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5. The ARL Executive Committee would oversee allocation of funds to operate 
forums and ARL staff would coordinate activities and report on progress. 
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The area of services to users, for example, may include: innovation in traditional 
public services; the changing role of bibliographic instruction; changing patterns of user 
behavior with the introduction of new technologies; possible new organizational patterns 
among staff in public services; and, user rights and responsibilities. 

'Ihe area of library operations might include: assessment of library performance and 
effectiveness in the environment of electronic gateways and remote users; recruitment 
ol needea capabilities to the profession; alternatives and outcomes assessments; costs 
analysis; and, alternative budget approaches to the provision of access to information. 

. Ihe area of role and relationships in higher education may include: changing campus 
views of computers and information access; instructional technologies and 
library/information access; working with educational technology specialists; 
organizational alternatives for provision of campus information resources; ARL, other 
professional organizations, and the development of higher education information policies; 
trends in nigher education and ARL universities. 

Anticipated Outcomes 

Ihe strategy Forum process would complete a matrix of broad topics examined 
through a structure of developmental questions. 



Area of concern 


Key Questions 


Problems 


Prospects 


Policy 


Research 


a. Research Collections 










b. User Services 










c. Operations and Performance 










d. Hole and Relationships 
in Higher Education 











The outcome of the assessments would be made available for ARL member library 
use and would also be related to Association programs and committee, task force, and 
staff activities. 
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1V» IMPLEMENTATION 



1 inietable 

It is anticipated that the initial Strategy Forum meetings would be convened at 
the October 199U Membership Meeting* ARL staff will be responsible for design of 
the forums. 

Future Follow-up for ARL Planning 



The Association now follows an annual review of Plan tasks associated with each 
objective and a five year cycle of reviewing objectives and mission* If the 
recommendation for a revised mission endorsed in May 1989, the ARL Executive 
Committee will undertake a review of Association objectives, with a report to 
iViembership anticipated in October 1989* 

In addition, the planning cycle should be adjusted so that the next review of the 
mission statement would come ten years from now at the end of the decade, in 
1999* The review at that point should assess relevance of the mission to the broad 
continuing needs and interests of members* 



Respectfully Submitted by the Members of 

the Task Force on Review of the ARL Five Year Plan 



James Govan 
Marilyn Sharrow 
Elaine Sloan 
Kaye Gapen, Chair 
Duane Webster (ex-officio) 
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ATTACHMENT 1 



Strategy Forums on Problems, Prospects, Policy, & Research 



The following illustrates how the Strategy Forums might be organized. For 
example: future decisions facing research libraries may be grouped in four broad areas 
of continuing concern to directors: a) research collections, changes in format, and the 
future availability of recorded knowledge, b) user services and the impact of new 
technology, c) library operations and improving productivity, and d) library roles and 
relationships within higher education. Each topic would be reviewed to describe the 
current situation and make four assessments, including: 

Problems 

What are the most important immediate problems facing research 
libraries in this area? Is there a need for better information concerning 
the nature of these problems or the way research libraries are addressing 
them? Are there causal factors that should be addressed collectively? 

Prospects 

What are the primary questions facing the future development of research 
libraries in this area? What are the changes expected in the larger 
environment of scholarly exchange? What directions is educational 
technology likely to take? What time frame should be used for planning 
on a local impact for larger environmental changes identified? 

Policy 

Are there specific issues that deserve preparation of a formal policy 
position by the Association? Are there gaps in the present policy 
structure of AKL that need to be addressed? What policies should be 
developed in concert with external constituencies? 

Research 

What issues require further study and analysis through a process of 
research? What would ARL recommend to foundations interested in 
supporting experimentation and development? What should be addressed 
by direct sponsorship in an ARL research project? 

background Papers on Issues 

liach broad topic would be analyzed to identify key issues calling for decisions 
and action by research library leaders in the next 3-5 years. This would be achieved 
through the development of a backc^-ound paper for each forum. Each paper would 
a ^ jointly prepared by an ARL staff person working with a carefully chosen expert. 
Ihe topics would vary in scope and urgency. 

For example, the area of research collections may include: organization and 
description of print based and electronic collections including non-MARC and full 
text files; preservation of recorded knowledge; allocation of funds to material 
acquisition and access to information; accreditation standards and the changing 
library collection; changes in the publishing industry including marketing, 
standardization, privatization, royalties and licensing, etc.; and, the collection 
^ policy and electronic gateways, including selection evaluation methodologies. 
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ASSCXZIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
A VII^ION STATEMENT FOR THE ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 



Research libraries are an integrali dynamic part of the changing worlds of 
higher education and information* They are a core element in extending the route 
from scholar to recorded information. For centuries the repositories of paper 
documents, research libraries have also become gateways to electronic information 
resources. They are a vital component in the research enterprise. 

The mission of the Association of Research Libraries will reflect and enhance 
the performance of its member research libraries within this changing 6::vironment« 
building on past achievements and strengths and a continuing commitments to 
promote research library interests and meet the needs of its member libraries, 
AKL*s roles and objectives in the research enterprise will be visibly proactive and 
purposeful: 

- As a leader in forecasting, identifying, and articulating significant 
issues, AHL will provide a forum for exploring a variety of points of 
view and stimulating new ideas. 

- As an active policy-maker, ARL will bring together information 
resources, expertise, and the views of its members to analyze, 
formulate, publicize, and advocate policy on issues of vital concern 
to research libraries and their users. 

- As a forceful voice for research libraries, ARL will carefully select 
and vigorously promote positions, policies, legislation, and programs 
that improve and extend access to scholarly information. 

- As an assertive agent for change and problem-resolution, ARL will be 
an active participant in the higher education, research, library, 
information, and scholarly communities. 

- As a vital resource for its members, ARL will develop, and provide 
management information and techniques that contribute to the 
effectiveness of ARL libraries. 

The success of ARL member libraries both individually and collectively is an 
important contribution to scholarship and research. Because individual library 
success is valued, special interests within the Association will at times be viewed as 
worthy of the Association's attention. Where institutional interests are affected 
adversely by a proposed ARL action or policy, these interests will be recognized and 
addressed. Fundamental principles guiding the resolution of differing positions will 
be ARL's mission and objectives, acknowledgement of the validity of members* 
competing commitments, and above all, shared concern for the prospering of each of 
the Association's individual member libraries. Priorities will be driven by a desire 
to achieve the Association's purposes, and issues receiving attention will be those of 
utmost importance to the continuing success of member libraries. 

(over) 
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Membership responsibility includes a commitment to bring issues to ARL and 
participate in a process of constructive discussion and analysis. The Association will 
provide an array of methods for members' to raise ideas and to spark action. A 
respect for diversity of member library needs will be reflected in flexible 
committee structures and meeting schedules that provide opportunities for groups of 
members to address a changing agenda of common problems. Members will 
invigorate AKL's agenda continually, and the "ARL culture" will be one of lively, 
creative, and purposeful discussion. 

The Association will be structured and organized to take best advantage of the 
strengths of the staff. Thoughtful role definition and assignment of authority will 
enable a talented staff to be active, visible, and quickly responsive to changing 
issues and interest. Association staff will be alert to emerging issues and 
opportunities and will be expected to help analyze and shape policy. Areas and 
levels of staff responsibility will be significant, encouraging initiative and 
accomplishment on behalf of the Association. 

Achieving ARL's refocused vision requires changes in all parts of the 
Association. It necessitates a review of the roles and operations o^the Board, the 
bxecutive Committee, standing Committees, and the Secretariat. It requires a 
careful refinement of the Association's governance, organizational structure, 
communication patterns, meeting styles, and relations with other organizations. It 
is also time to revisit the statement of Mission and Objectives formulated in 1983. 
Attainment of the vision will press ARL to build on strengths and refocus 
capabilities; it will not necessarily require additional resources. One requirement, 
however, is essential— the determined commitment of the directors of ARL member 
libraries to make this vision a reality. 



Adopted by ARL Board of Directors 
February 1988 



lU/8/87 
Rev. 2/88 

U562E 
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Association of Research Libraries 
Task Force on Financial Strategies Report 



Task Force Members: 
Charles Miller 
Carlton Rochell 
Elaine Sloan 
Duane Webster (ex officio) 
David Bishopi Chair 



The nature of the Association of Research Libraries has changed significantly 
over the past twenty years. ARL has moved from providing a forum for Library 
Directors to discuss issues of common concern) to assuming leadership roles areas 
and becoming an important voice for research librarianship in North America. 

AKL has undertaken a number of new initiatives in the past two decades. The 
first catalyst for changing the organization was probably the creation of the Office 
of Management Services. This change began the transformation of the Association 
from passive to active. More recently, a major area of increased activity has been 
government relations. The Association has become a major advocate for U.S. 
research Libraries in federal relations. Also, ARL has acted to represent research 
library interests in the higher education and scholarly communities. The Association 
is becoming a full partner in this enterprise by making the needs of research 
libraries known to these communities. Finally, the Association has assumed 
responsibility for a number of special projects. Examples include: the retrospective 
conversion project; the serials pricing project; and managing the National 
Endowment for the Humanities grant to convert records of microform masters. 
These recent accomplishments depict ARL as a significantly different organization 
than it was twenty years ago. 

Analysis of dues and the dues structure over the same time period shows the 
financial impact of ARL's more active role. Dues increases over the last ten years 
have been significantly greater than during the preceding ten years. From 1969 
through 1978, dues increased by 56%, while in the most recent ten year period, dues 
increased by 147%. Taking into account a special assessment collected in 1988, that 
increase rises to 155%. The period of greatest increase was from 1980 through 
1984, when dues increased by slightly over 100%. During this period, ARL felt most 
the financial implications of its changing role. 

Growth in dues was linked inversely to growth in membership. From 1969 
through 1978, membership grew by 23.5% while from 1979 through 1988 membership 
grew by only 7.3%. The decline in the growth of membership has likely been a 
factor in the need to have larger dues increases during the past ten years. 
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The purpose of this report is to propose an overall strategy that will provide 
financial guidelines for membership during the next five to ten years. The goal is to 
place increases in dues and growth of activity in a context that is understood and 
agreed upon by the membership* 

The following assumptions may be articulated as a basis for developing financial 
guidelines. 

1. AKL is an association of research libraries rather than one of research 
library directors. The benefits of ARL membership accrue primarily to research 
libraries and their users. 

2. As a result of recent dues increases, the Association's current budget is 
adequate, assuming current levels of activity. 

3. To maintain the current level of activity, annual increases in dues, probably 
at least at the rate of inflation, will be required. This is because ARL expenses 
consist primarily of salaries, communications, and travel costs. Also, member dues 
constitute 92% of the annual budget. 

4. Growth in membership is not a desirable means of improving the financial 
health of AkL or of reducing increases in dues. 

5. AKL not only must have the capability to meet ongoing commitments, but 
also must have some reserve capacity to allow for timely responses to unforeseen 
events. 

6. While efforts should be made to attract organizations and individuals willing 
to donate unrestricted endowment funds to ARL, the likelihood of such finding is so 
remote that it can not be a primary financial strategy. 

7. because permanent reserves provide financial stability and allow an 
organization to respond to extraordinary events, a member generated reserve is 
needed. 

8. Transferring costs, which are incurred equally by all members, from dues to 
fees is not a desirable financial strategy. An example of this is charging a 
registration fee for attending meetings. Fees of this type would incur collections 
costs, could discourage attendance at meetings, and would reinforce the perception 
that AKL is a library directors* organization. 

9. Reducing dues increases by asking Board and committee members to absorb 
meeting costs is an undesirable strategy. Asking members to absorb these costs 
could discourage participation, particularly by directors from smaller libraries and 
from libraries in remote areas. 

10. Having the Office of Management Services receive base support from ARL 
dues and then build on that bese support by charging fees and soliciting grants is an 
appropriate long term financial strategy. 

11. Products and services may be provided to non-members assuming that the 
provision of these products and services does not detract from the ARL mission. 
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12. Ihe pursuit of grant funding for specific projects and programs is an 
appropriate financial strategy* 

Following is a set of general principles which will serve as a basis for the 
financial planning of the Association of Research Libraries for the next five to ten 
years* 

1. because the AKL annual budget is adequate for the current level of 
activitieSi future increases in dues will be in the range of inflation unless there are 
increases in programmatic activity* 

2* Increases in programmatic activity that have significant financial 
implications for use of member du2s should receive prior approval by the 
membership* Members should understand the dimensions of major new programs, 
their financial implications, and the length of time of any financial commitment* 

3. Periodic reviews of all ARL programs with financial implications should be 
conducted to be certain that eacn program is of a high enough priority to warrant 
continued support* 

4* Progr.vm and committee budgets should be prepared and approved prior to 
the beginning of the year so that it is possible for the Association to avoid unplanned 
deficit spending* 

5* Special assessments ' should be avoided in all but the most extraordinary 
cases* These assessments make planning by member institutions difficult* It is 
often impossible, because of the infrequency of Association meetings, to have the 
merits of these special assessments fully debated. 

6. because many issues, such as journal price increases, can not be anticipated, 
a reserve of staff capacity or the ability to alter priorities quickly should exist* 

7. A member-generated reserve should be created over a number of years* 
This reserve or the income from this reserve would be used to meet special needs 
and to provide the Association with financial stability and flexibility. 

8. Services and products provided to non-members should result in recovery of 
costs. 

The past two decades, and especially the last ten years, have been exciting for 
ARL* The growth of ARL's activities and the increased influence of the 
Association, both in the library community and the higher education and scholarly 
communities, are important and should continue* The adoption of sound financial 
strategies to accompany this more active role will allow ARL to proceed in an 
orderly manner, to make duficult priority decisions, and to retain the support of the 
membership. 

January 1989 

Approved by Membership 
May 11, 1989 
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Future Directions for the ARL Statistics 



Introduction 

Counting the Holdings of ARL Libraries 
Counting Government Documents 

Ownership vs. Access: New Measures of Library Effectiveness 
Summa.y Recommendations 



April 17, 1989 



Ccinmittee on ARL Stati&tics 

Dale Canelas 
Gordon Fretwell 
Joan Gotw's 
Kent Henu.ickson 
Graham Hill 
Russell Shank 
Kendon Stubbs 
Don Tolliver* 

Thomas Shaughnessy, Chair 
Nicola Daval, Staff Liaison 



*Don Tolliver was a member of the Committee on ARL Statistics until December 1988 aad 
contributed to the preparation of this report. 



I. 
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Part I: Introduction 



The Committee on ARL Statistics is charged to provide advice regarding the impro\emcnt 
and refinement of the statistical data collected by ARL and to recommend to the ARL Board new 
statistical projects or changes in policy related to the coUection, intcrprctaUon, or applications of 
statistical data. Over the past few years, the committee has helped iniUatc new procedures 
designed to make the data ARL collects more consistent and comparable, and has added several 
data elements to the annual AiRL Statistics. 

Several issues surrounding the statistics continue to be of concern to the committee and to 
many members of the Association. These include, in no particular order: 

- Do the data now collected by ARL give an accurate picture of the holdings of ARL 
libraries? 

Is it feasible/useful to provide more details on APL library collections and resources, 
e.g. counts of all types of material held, number of titles in collections rather than 
just number of physical volumes? 

- Can we begin to reflect the intellectual content of ARL libraries? 

How can government document resources be reflected consistently across the ARL 
membership? 

- Are the data too concerned with size of collection* at the expense of other features 
or descriptors of member libraries? 

How can the funds spent to enrich access to information contained in ARL libraries 
be reflected beyond the traditional measures of added volumes, interlibrary loans, 
and expenditures? 

- Are there "access measur^V that will provide comparable data among institutions? 

- Should ARL develop performance measures for its member libraries? 

How can we measure the shift in resources from developing local collections to 
providing better access, in th- long run. to more resources in many locations? 

- How Lhould material held in remote and/or cooperative storage facilities be 
counted? 



Is it feasible/useful to disc.ggregate data for law and medical libraries as in the ARL 
Annual Salary Survey? 
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Arc we collecting the data needed to understand and plan for future research needs 
of scholars and the future of research libraries? 

During 1988, the C-^mmitlee on ARL Statistics considered some of these questions with the 
goal of bringing to the APL membership recommendation on future directions of the ARL 
statistics program. The committee began by looking specifically at the extent to which the data 
now collected adequately describe ARL libraries, and what new categories of data might be added 
to give a more comprehensive picture of how ARL library resources are deployed. At the same 
time, the committee looked at several other ongoing concerns, e.g., treatment of government 
documents and development of "access" measures. The committee met on January 10, 1989 to 
prepare i «eport and to plan for discussions with the membership. 

To help with the deliberations, three working papers were prjpared for the committee. 
The papers. Pans IMV of this report, are "Counting the Holdings of /iRL Libraries," by Kendon 
Siubbs (Pan II), "Counting Government Documents," by Carol Tumer(Part III); and "Ownership 
vs. Access: New Measures of Library Effectiveness," by Thomas Shaughnessy (Part IV). Part V 
includes recommendations compiled from the three papers and the committee's discussion at its 
Januarv' 10 meeting. 
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Part II: COUNTING THE HOLDINGS OF ARL UBRARIES 

by 

Kenclon Stubbs 
University of Virginia Libraries 



Background 

In order to understand how ARL measures the collections of research libraries, we need 
to return to the 'oeginning of this century. When James Gerould began compiling college and 
university libraries statistics in 1907-08, he included the two collection measures sufficient for those 
simpler times -"Books in Library" (i.e., volumes held) and "Added Last Year" (i.e., gross ✓olumes 
added). As described in Molyneux*s The Gerould Statistics, the annual Gerould compilation gave 
rise to the Princeton statistics in the 1940s, which in turn evolved in the l960's into what is now 
the ARL Statistics. 

The 1940s were the last period of sustained soul-searching by ARL about what its 
collection measures really meant. The majority of members in the 1940's (and continuing till 
today) take "volumes" to be phvsical volumes. Depending upon the subject area, a physical volume 
h no more than an inch or two of paper and cardboard. There was (and is) a great practical 
reason to be interested in a surrogate measure of inches of paper. It was in the I940's that Rider 
announced that those inches of paper were doubling every 16 years, as though "some natural law 
vvere at work." The Rider doubling entered the mythology of research libraries, from which it has 
not been expunged even today. Knowing that the most exhausting undertaking of his career would 
be the strt gle for a new building for that growing paper, the prudent library director needed to 
pay attention to the counts of volumes held and volumes added. And indeed, for all their defects, 
these measures have worked tolerably well as planning tools for space needs. 

They were less successful as tools for explaining how ARL libraries support scholarly 
research. If you bind 12 pamphlets together and call them one volume and I bind them separately 
and call them 12 volumes, nevertheless we both have the same resource for research. Even in the 
19th century, :n the famous Bureau of Education report of 1876, there were complaints that 
volume counts were no*, comparable among institutions. By the I940's librarians had discovered 
that Ohio State s 496,806 volumes represented 330,927 titles, while the 1,1718,867 volumes of the 
Chicago Public Library represented only 140,000 titles. The time was ripe for a new look at 
measures of holdings 

In 1945 ARL thus appointed a Committee on Statistics of Library Holdings, chaired by 
Robert Downs. Downs was an advocate of counting by bibliographical units. In 1945 the 
membership accepted the Downs committee s recommendation that ARL members count holdings 
by bibliographical units. At the time, and 40 years later even more, the concept of bibliographical 
units seems like a fuzzy kind of title count. According to the committee's report, 12 pamphlets 
bound together should be counted as 12 volumes, but 12 serial issues bound together are one 
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volume. ARL debated this issue from 1945 to 1948, nd then appointed a new committee chaired 
by Guy Lyle. In 1949 the Lyle committee recommended, and the membership approved, that 
holdings should be counted by physical volumes. This decision by the membership presumably still 
governs ARL's counts of holdings today. 

ARL did not actively pursue two other recommendations by both the Downs and the Lyle 
committees; and part of the current dissatisfaction with the ARL statistics on holdings stems from 
this failure in the 1940's. Both committees recommended that statistics be reported for items 
cataloged or r'ade fully available for use. Items such as government documents would have been 
reported by Downs and Lyle, even if they were not cataloged and classed in LC. At this same 
time, however, ALA was coming to a definition of a volume as an item both cataloged and made 
available. ARL followed ALA up to today's ANSI definition of a volume as "a physical unit ... 
cataloged, classified, and made ready for use." Thus arose today's problems with counting separate 
government documents collections. The Downs and Lyle committees also recommended that 
separate counts be reported for microforms, n.^auscripts, ^und recordings, scores, m?L\'% and 
prints. ARL never took steps, however, to encourage the Princeton statistics to incorporate these 
categories. In spite of the membership vote in 1949 to report the full range of resources available 
in ARL libraries, the annual statistics continued to display what Gerould had counted in 
1907-08-now interpreted as physical volumes held and physical volumes cataloged and classified 
during the preceding year. 

During the ARL debates of the 1940's other voices; were heard in favor of measures that 
would elucidate the purpose of research libraries. Interestingly, the apostle of the doubling of 
paper, Fremont Rider, put it best: "From the scholar's standpoint it is the availability of his text 
that is important; what physical form it is in is secondary" (32nd Meeting, 1949). Or "Mr Coney 
expressed the feeling that titles were more important than volumes" (21st Meeting, 1944). We 
should not leave these battles without noting that there were other voices in the 1940*s of which 
we can hear echoes today: ''Mr. Van Hoesen questioned the need for uniform statistics or the real 
value of comparing them" (21st Meeting, 1944). "Mi. Dovtis ... said that he had once thought 
uniformity possible but that he had now become disillusioned on this subject and believed that no 
action taken (by ARLj wor.ld have much effect" (33rd Meeting, 1949). "Mr. White wondered why 
statistics should be reported at all" (33rd Meeting, 1949). 



Principles for Counting Holdings 

It remains true today that part of the mission of academic research libraries is to acquire, 
organize, and preserve materials in breadth and depth to serve the present and future teaching and 
research needs of faculty and students. This is the supply-oriented function, or, as Michael Cooper 
called it, the archive function, of research libraries. The strategy by which libraries c^rry out this 
function is to collect on campus intellectual units of information in a variety of physical and 
machine-readable formats. If the mission were only to lock physical objects up in a warehouse, we 
could be content with measurements that indicate how many physical volumes or items or linear 
or cubic feet our collection comprises; and from these measurements, over time, we could estimate 
our needs for more warehouse space. But the purpose of these resouices is to serve the teaching 
and research needs of faculty and students. This purpose suggests the need for a second kind of 
measurement-specification of the intellectual content of our warehouse. (The purpose also 
suggests a third kind of measurement -of the ways in which faculty and students actuallv use this 
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intellectual content; and that kind of measurement is discussed in a separate paper on access 
measures.) As Rider implied, the real world of teaching and research will have only passing 
interest in the fact that institution A has X physical units in its warehouse. The real world will 
want indications of the extent and variety of intellectual resources (and of the ease with vihkh this 
or that resource can be eotten at). At the national (or, with Canada, international) level of ARL, 
it is probably true that measurements of physical units are less useful-certainly less 
illuminating-than measurements of the national (or international) spread and variety of intellectual 
resources. 

These reflections point to the need for two modes of measuring holdings. The first mode 
is the physical count. We should not be deluded into thinking that traditional physical counts are 
of no account. Physical volume measures have rendered valuable service and will continue to be 
needed, especially for local space planning. In 1986-87, in the typical ARL library, 82% of to^al 
expenditures went to the acquisition and binding of paper and to staff salaries. There is no 
evidence that the papv^rless research library is anywhere in sight And so for the foreseeable 
future we will need surrogate measures of the physical units we are acquiring. 

The problem with physical measurements is that ARL, following Princeton and Gerould, 
is counting only part of the physical resources in research libraries. The "cataloged, classified, and 
made ready for use" proviso of the definition of a volume has excluded even vast numbers of 
paper items such as documents. The membership's 1949 agreement to report other formats, such 
as manuscripts and audiovisual materials, has never been followed (except for a fairly meaningless 
count of microforms). Even within the mode of physical counts, the ARL statistics are defective 
in rfipresenting the resources in research libraries. 

In regard to the moJe of measuring the variety and extent of intellectual resources 
available among ARL members, we might nowadays find ourselves in agreement with Fritz 
MacMup. Back in 1976 he annoyed ARL librarians with a famous article entitled "Our 
Libraries -Can We Measure Their Holdings and Acquisitions." Machlup pointed out that ARL 
libraries couldn i tell him how many books and serials they owned to support sociology or French 
language and literature or ph)'sics or other areas; nor did they know how much they were spending 
in support of those areas of scholarly research. A fortiori, ARL had no idea how extensive or 
varied was the world's production of information in sociology or French or physics, and no idea of 
the breadth or depth in which information was available among the ARL membership. These 
queries were simpliriic, librarians said. But a decade later, without pride or prejudice, we might 
agree that Machlup s questions still represent a worthwhile research agenda. 

Are research libraries today in a better position to report on their variety of intellectual 
resources? At least in the 1986-87 ARL Staitstics it is disheartening that one out of four ARL 
libraries could not say how many books (monographs) it purchased, and one out of three could not 
report the number of serials purchased. Whether they use tliem or not, however, ARL libraries 
in 1988 do have available a number of tools for elucidating the extent and variety of their 
intellectual r^*sources. Among these tools are: 

1. At the simplest level, title counts reported by U.S. libraries to IPEDS (formerly to 
HEGIS). 

2. As more records are converted to machine-readable Torm for local outline catalogs, 
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the possil.«tty of accurate title counts of holdings and acquisitions is expanding. 
One of the reasons why ARL rejected the bibliographic unit (title) concept 40 years 
ago was that many directors did not want to undertake a manual recounting of their 
collections. More and more, online catalogs will be able to provide statistics on 
both volumes and titles in the ordinary course of work. 

3. The National Shelflist Cbunt, carried out in Berkeley during the 1970's and early 
1980's and now supported by ALA*s Resources and Technical Seraces Division. 
The National Shelflist Cbunt makes a big step in the direction of answering the 
kinds of questions posed by Machlup. The compilers are sensitive, however, that 
it is a more refined measurement of subject size, not necessanly of quality. 

4. NCI?. Participants in NCIP were aware from the beginning that outsiders might 
consider the results subjective or non-comparable among institutions. Considerable 
effort has been devoted to making the process as objective as possible, for example, 
through verification studies. As a result, NCIP is the best tool yet devised by the 
research library community to elucidate the breadth and depth of intellectual 
resources among ARL libraries. The failure of the Dartmouth public service test 
of NCIP» reported in a recent NCIP News, is an indication that NCIP has not yet 
gained acceptance as the pre-eminent description of ATX holdings. One can hope 
that the day will come when The Chronicle of Higher Education vviU find NCIP 
results as congenial and compelling as they now find rankings of physical volumes 
held and physical volumes added. 

5. Although they imperfectly represent the full holdings of ARL libraries, the OCLC, 
RLG» UTLAS. and WLN databases would offer valuable opportunities for research 
on the spread and overlap of resources among ARL members, and between ARL 
mc.xibei^ and other libraries represented in the databases. 

« 

Recommendations for Counting Holdings 

A. Annual Statistics 

1. ARL should continue to report counts of physical volumes held and added. 
To these traditional measures, however, should be added counts of the 
physical units of other materials in ARL libraries. A useable list of these 
other materials appears in the ANSI standard and in the IPEDS survey. 
They include government documents (dealt with in a separate paper); 
microforms; manuscripts; cartographic, graphic, audio, film, and video 
materials; "machine-readable materials** (now including CD-ROM); and other 
materials. The ANSI list ir a bit dated, but is currently being revised by a 
committee chaired by Mary Jo Lynch and Peter Young. ARL should move 
to adopt the ANSI list for annual reporting by members. 

2. ARL should also adopt the r\NSI/IPEDS categories for title counts of 
physical volumes; microforms; audio, film, and video materials; and 
machine-readable materials." 
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3. With title counts ARL should begin reporting the number of titles 
represented in the local online catalog. (Note that this may also be. 
considered an access measure.) 



B. Irregular Statistics 

The Committee on ARL Statistics, together with the Committee on Management, 
should pursue the following two topics. 

1. What are the asked but unanswered questions about ARL library holdings? 
Are they variants of the Machlup questions? Certainly there are pointers 
io" '3rds unanswered questions in the literature -for example, in the papers 
for the CLR Economic Seminars and in Martin Cummings' summary of the 
Seminars. 

2. Which of these questions are likely to be answerable through tools such as 
the National Shelflist Count, NCIP, and the bibliographic utility databases? 
After these questions are formulated, ARL should encourage researchers 
among the 8,500 professionals in ARL libraries, as well as among library 
school faculty and students, to seek answers. ARL's encouragement should 
include strong support for grant proposals from researchers to agencies such 
as the federal government. CLR, andprivate foundations. 

Some of this research-for example, in bibliographic databases-may help characterize the 
holdings of all, or nearly all, ARL members. Other research might be based on samples of 
members represented in the shelflist counts or in NCIP. It is to be hoped that the research would 
point to new ways of counting and describing research library holdings. These new ways, in turn, 
might lead to recurring compilations of data on holdings: even, further into the future than we 
can now see, to annual reports on the state of intellectual resources in research libraries. 
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Part III COUNTING GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 

by 

Carol A. Turner 
University of Florida Libraries 

How should ARL libraries count their government documents? This is a question that 
arises whenever ARL collection statistics are discussed. And, statistics and counting methodologies 
are topics that document librarians have continued to view as problems with no easy or universally 
acceptable solutions. There is agreement in prinuple that documents should be counted. In 1982, 
the American T .ary Association's Government Documents Round Table adopted "Statistics 
Guidelines for Government Documents Librarians," which recommends reporting as coUectiou 
resources all documents that are processed for use and added to a library's permanent collection. 
The Guidelines further suggest that, in accordance with ANSI (now NISO) standard Z39.7 on 
library statistics, documents be ^eported in both physical and intellectual units.' Documents 
librarians generally support the principle of counting, in order to anticipate requests for data from 
federal, .state, or local agencies or from library administration, and to secure information needed 
to manage resources soundly, evaluate the efOciency and effectiveness of operations, and project 
future needs. However, this support is not reflected in consistent practice. Neither the standard 
nor the GODORT guidelines have been widely adopted by libraries. In fact, there is so much 
inconsistency in how data are gatliered and reported on government documents that 
comprehension and comparisons are difficult. 

Government documents -i.e. publications prepared, published, or funded by local, state, 
national, or international government agencies anywhere in the world-have traditionally been 
problematic for libraries. Although they are elusive, often printed in small runs, and distributed 
through obscure channels, collectively they constitute a nearly infinite bibliographic universe of 
primary source material. An essential element in research library collections, they are difficult to 
acquire, to catalog, to house* to preserve, and to access. Consequently, each library has devised 
its own methods for handling them. It is neither surprising that these methods differ from those 
u.scd for other materials in individual libraries nor unexpected that there is a great deal of 
inconsistency among libraries in the handling of government documents. 

A few libraries handle government documents in the same manner as other materials. That 
is, they catalog them fully and house them in the main collection. In other libraries this approach 
is taken for some subset of documents, e.g., scholarly monographs and serials acquired to support 
*-"ecific academic programs. Publications of foreign documents are often handled in this way, 
selected and acquired by an area or subject bibliographer rather than by a documents librarian. 
It is generally not the approach taken for large numbers of documents acquired through depository 
programs, such as those of the United Nations and the U.S. federal government. Depository 
libraries receive thousands of publications annually through these programs, and have generally 
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been unable to handle them like other materials. In fact, the overwhelming majority of ARL 
libraries do not provide the same level of bibliographic control for their U.S. federal publications 
as for other materials. The general practice is to house most of these materials in a central 
collection, providing access through a shelflist and printed indexes and to catalog only a few of 
them because of their subject format or shelving location, or because the librarian anticipates high 
use and/or long-term or permanent research value. Because of the volume of documents, the 
selection of certain titles for full cataloging often becomes, to some extent, a function of available 
staff. Given the very substantial increase in the number of publications distributed through the 
U.S. federal depository library program, especially since the introduction of microfiche fcrmat, 
many Mbraries that formerly cataloged most or all of their U.S. federal documents now catalog 
nothing that is in fiche format, or they have curtailed or ceased cataloging U.S. documents 
regardless of format.^ Because of expedient decisions, inconsistencies in treatment of government 
publications have increased. Materials currently received in volume from the U.S. federal 
government, the United Nations, or the home state may be represented only in a defJartmental 
shelflist, while similar materials issued by jurisdictions collected less comprehensively or issued 
twenty years ago rather than today may be fully cataloged and included in the library's union 
catalog. Given such variations in treatment, it is not surprising that counting and accounting for 
these publications hav^* also been very difficult. 

In recent years there have been substantial efforts to "main^^ream" government publications. 
Sharing records through bibliographic utilities has made it possi. ,e and economically feasible to 
catalog more government publications. The availability of the GPO Monthly Catalog tapes has 
provided full AACR cataloging for U.S. federal government publications since 1976. Document 
libraries have made concerted efforts to bring documents "out of the basement,** to better publicize 
their value to researchers, and to increase access by integrating document records into their 
library's union catalog. While progress has been slow, these efforts are finally beginning to bear 
i.uit as many research libraries are currently involved in plans to include more records for 
government publications in their main catalogs. This improvement in access raises additional 
questions about how ARL should count government publications. 

There are at least three ways that government document resources can be counted: 

1. a physical count of volumes (or pieces or linear feet occupied) 

2. a bibliographic count of titles that reflects the intellectual resources held by a 
libraries 

3. a count of cataloged entities that reflects cataloging productivity, record quality, and 
perhaps contributions to national databases. 

What ARL has been doing is combining a physical count with a productivity count. Because ARL 
asks libra'-ies to report cataloged volumes, government publications are included in ARL's resource 
count only if they are fully cataloged and integrated into the main collection. 

Since the overwhelming majority of ARL members have been depository libraries for 
publications of U.S. federal government for many years, documents constitute a significant portion 
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of their collections (millions of pieces or several hundred thousand volumes). But because of the 
instructions for reporting volume counts to ARL, two institutions that are depositories for U.S. 
federal documents selecting the same number of documents but organizing them differently (one 
fully cataloging and the other using SuDoc classification and a shelflist) will have very different 
ARL resource statistics even if their volume and title counts are the same. The current method 
really compares, 'nsofar as government publications are concerned, only the number of volumes 
cataloged, and not the size of collections or the number of titles in them. 

If an ARL library had historically counted uncataloged documents and then decided to 
come into conformance vith the instructions, it might suddenly "^lose"* 20% of its collection. 
Obviously this would create confusion for peer institutions charting comparisons, and it could have 
substantial political consequences for individual libraries. Furthermore, the annual ARL Statistics 
clearly indicate that individual libraries have problems foUowing the instructions and rationalizing 
their approach to government documents. In the 1986-87 ARL Statistiay more than one-third of 
the ARL members provided a footnote to clarify how documents are counted and reported And, 
the definition that now exists is going to become increasingly problematic as more and more 
document records enter the mainstream. For example, the University of Florida has a centralized 
collection of U.S. documents that has not been included in the ARL Statistics hpcauit it has never 
been cataloged. Staff are currently working on specifications for loading the GPO Monthly Catalog 
tapes, which provide records for U.S. federal documents distributed since 1976. These are full 
AACR standard cataloging records that will increase the local database by something like a quarter 
of a million records. Should these materials now be reported io ARL as cataloged volumes? If 
one is counting physical resources with bibliographic access comparable to other materials in the 
collection, they should be counted. If one is counting local cataloging productivity they should not. 
If they are added to the ARL volume count, does it then make sense to continue to exclude 
publications issued earlier that constitute a permanent part of the research collection but that are 
not represented by machine-readable standard cataloging? A further problem herd is the quandary 
of the bibliographic vs. physical count. Since many federal documents are small, pamphlet-type 
publications issued in series (e.g.. Congressional reports and documents, USDA Bulletins) that are 
counted as pieces in many libraries (and are bound together if bound at all), a bibliographic unit 
does not necessarily equate with a physical volume. Tlierefore the question arises as to whether 
documents should be reported as pieces rather than as volumes. Here again, if one library reports 
each piece as a volume and another reports only bound or "substantial" volumes or uses an 
equivalency formula (e.g., one linear foot of documents is equivalent to eleven volumes of book 
material), there are great variations in reporting very similar collections. 

ARL also specifies that documents be excluded from the reports of current serials and 
microform holdings. It is apparent that these two areas create difficulties for reporting, libraries, 
since so many include footnotes to explain the statistics they have reported. ARL excludes 
uncataloged, separately housed documents from the count of currently received seriais and excludes 
all documents From the microforms count. While it appears that ARL is attempting to be 
consistent insofar as the treatment of documents in all formats is concerned, this approach creates 
other inconsistencies. Neither the current serials nor the microforms counts require that materials 
be cataloged in order to be counted. Consequently, excluding all documents without excluding 
other materials that are not cataloged seems to be prejudicial against documents. It also invites 
inconsistent reporting since what is reported is probably dependent not on what a library holds but 
on where this material is hoased. 
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A final issue related to counting documents is whether there should be consistency between 
ARL*s reports and what libraries must report elsewhere. The other major report of research 
library resources is prepared by the U.S. Department of Education from data submitted on its 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data Systems (IPEDS) survey. This survey requests separate 
reporting of government publications that are not integrated into general collections, asks for 
the number of government document titles, books and serials, that are not included in the general 
collection count. The current serial count includes documents if they are **cataloged and shelved 
with the regular collections." Microform government titles not included in the general counts for 
book titles and serial titles in microform are separately reported. All other formats (cartographic, 
audio, machine-readable, etc.) are reported in titles counts with no specific separation of 
government publications. So here, too, some questions arise about internal consistency. 
ARL/IPEDS comparisons do raise a host of issues about bibliographic count venus physical count, 
about- how to deal with formats beyond print and microform, and about the feasibility of 
implementing standards for reporting library statistics. These issues obviously transcend the narrow 
area of counting government documents. However, the treatment of government documents 
should be considered when these broader concerns are addressed. 

There are many specific questions relating to how ARL should deal with the ungainliness 
of documents. Should ARL libraries report all documents in their resource count? Should there 
be a distinction between documents that are cataloged and integrated into the general collection 
of printed materials and those that are housed separately and given less complete bibliographic 
control? If separately-housed collections are reported, should they be reported in volumes, pieces, 
or linear feet? Should the level of bibliographic control be a factor in how documents are 
counted? How should documents b ndled in the count of current serials, of microforms, of 
other categories that might be added tO ARL*s survey? 



Recommendations 

1. The overriding recommendation is that government documents be mainstreamed and 
not treated differently from other materials unless there is a specific reason to do 
so. Provenance is not a rationale that is used elsewhere in distinguishing among 
library materials, so there is no strong -ase for separating documents. Even if it were 
desirable to separate materials deposited from materials owned, most libraries would 
find it difficult to establish base counts in their cataloged general collections. 

2. All government documents that are a permanent part of the research collection should 
be counted and reported in the ARL resource count. 

3. Documents that ari cataloged and integrated into the general collection should be 
included in that count and not otherwise distinguished. 

4. Libraries should begin reporting in their resource count separately housed and 
previously unreported government documents that constitute a permanent part of their 
collections. 

5. The document count should include uncataloged materials and material with biblio- 
graphic access provided by a batch cataloging process, such as loading the GPO tapes. 
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6. Local procedures should be developed to insure that there is no multiple counting of 
document resources. For example, paper copies that will be replaced by hard copies 
should not be counted; revisions or replacements should not be added unless what 
they revise or replace is subtracted. 

7. A volume count is probably not the best kind of resource count for government 
documents. Most documents departments count pieces as they are processed. A 
straight linear feet count might be an even better measure to provide comparable 
statistics that would counteract individual differences in binding practice, volume 
records, etc. Both of these counts would provide useful operational data for libraries, 
the former for monitoring and analyzing workload and the latter for space planning. 
It would be useful to look at both piece counts and linear feet counts in order to 
determine which is more feasible and more useful for members to report. Having 
both reports would first make it possible to test assumptions that in large document 
collections five pieces are roughly equivalent to a volume and 52 pieces to a !inear 
fool, ard to make overall resource comparisons between libraries by adding documents 
to the general collection figures. 

8. Currently received document serials should be i.nclude in the current serial count. 

9. Document microforms should be included in the microform count. 

10. Documents should be included in any additional format counts that might be added 

to the ARL Statistics, 
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Part !V: OWNERSHIP VS. ACCESS: 
NEW MEASURES OF LIBRARY EFFECTIVENESS 

by 

Thomas W. Shaughnessy 
University of Missouri 



According to the 1986-87 edition of the Association of Research LibrariesM/?L Statistics, 
median expenditures for serials increased 18.2% over the previous year, while the number of titles 
received grew by only 2%. And in just one year, serials expenditures increased from 52% of the 
median acquisitions budget of research libraries to 56%. These data merely corroborate trends 
that have been reported by authors such as Ann Okerson and studies which have been done by 
Charles Hamaker, Deana Astle and others. All seem to reach the same conclusion, namely, that 
the costs of library materials (especially serials) are increasing at a rate far above the financial 
capabilities of libraries and their parent organizations. 

The widening gap between the ability of libraries to develop research collections in the face 
of current fiscal realities is creating a crisis of major proportion for most libraries, but particularly 
those whose mission is to support research. While this crisis holds many ramifications for libraries 
and their parent institutions, one of the more interesting is that it is beginning to require a 
redefinition of ♦he role of libraries in society and a new apprcaci; to their measurement and 
evaluation. 

The concept of a library as a warehouse of information, if it ever was entirely valid, is 
certainly losing validity today. Partly this change in perspective is due to changes in the system of 
scholarly communication, the advent of new information technologies, and the simple fact that even 
our largest research libraries have been, and are becoming even more, interdependent. What is 
being called into question, therefore, is the extent to which libraries should be expected to own 
most of the resources needed to support local instructional, research or other programs. 

Developments in computing and telecommunications technologies have led many 
researchers to conclude that physical proximity to data files is far less important than having 
efficient access to those files. It is interesting to note, for example, that the needs of most 
scientists for the power provided by supercomputers can be satisfied by just four or five 
supercomputers strategically placed across the United States. Campus officials have begun to 
speculate as to why a similar model cannot be applied to research libraries, particularly in an age 
of linked systems, so-called wired scholars, 3-M and higher level workstations, and interconnectivity. 
They are asking, in effect, why must expensive research collections be duplicated on campus after 
campus, and sometimes even among branch libraries on the same campus. Costs associated with 
the storage of library materials are also bringing about new approaches to addressing this issue. 
Some libraries within a state or region have established cooperative storage centers for less used, 
but valuable material On-line, public access catalogs provide bibliographic access to tb : stored 
collections and all participants have equal access to all of the stored material. As a result of such 
developments, the question as to which library owns a given portion of the collection becomes far 
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less important than the entire collection's being accessible to all contributors. 

A similar model may be applied to library collections located within an area or region. To 
the extent that the participating institutions share a common database of holdings, which are 
equally accessible to all members of these institutions, why should not each participating library 
u!aim all of the titles contained in the common database as its own? In addition to the fact tha. 
this would result in the same titles being counted repeatedly by each library, the question does 
illustrate the ownership versus access dilemma. But there is also the question as to the extent to 
which such a model really works. In theory it would seem to, but the ultimate test of its validity 
would be the reciprocity and intensity of use of the consortium's collections. 

In view of these and other environmental factors, a new library paradigm needs to be 
developed, one which combines the best features of both the supply-oriented or warehouse model 
and the access-oriented or demand-driven model.^ 

The supply-oriented research library operates on the philosophy that the user is best served 
by assembling large collc^f'ons of materials across a broad range of disciplines. Although one is 
not certain that all of the materials selected will prove to be useful, library users should have the 
opportunity to select relevant documents from collections which are not only broadly based (one 
of several criteria for membership in the Association of Research Libraries) but which have 
sufficient schoi.irly epth as well. According to this calculus, future use may be just as important 
as actual use, and given the sometimes serendipitous nature of research, one never really knows 
with certainty when a previously unconsulted title might become an important and heavily used 
resource. Several studies have demonstrated, however, that past use is the best (though not 
completely accurate) predictor of the futuie usefulness of a given title. 

It has been argued that in many of our largest research iibraries, quality and quantity go 
hand in hand. While it is true that the larger the collection, the more often a researcher is likely 
to find what he or she is seeking, it is possible that user success correlates more strongly with the 
care which went into building the collection in question, or with high-quality bibliographic 
description and control, rather than with collection size. There are countless examples where 
"bigger" is not necessarily "better.* From a user perspective, finding documents or information 
relevant to one s research topic is far pore important than the recall of large numbers of 
documents having little or no relevance. 

In contrast, the demand-driven library emphasizes access over ownership; customized, 
value-added service o cr self-service; and information retrieval over document or citation retrieval. 
It recognizes that it can no longer afford to meet the standards of the previous model, or decides 
to adopt a new approach to meeting the informational needs of its constituents, ^ccording to this 
philcsophy, the library tries to acquire materials which it has reason to believe are needed fairly 
immediately by specific clientele groups. In fact, it seeks to involve more directly its constituents 
in the selection process. Large collections of materials that may be potentially useful are se?n in 
some cases as getting in the way of users seeking documents known to be relevant. The ideal of 
the "well-rounded collection" has no place here. Emphasis is placed upon the duplication of those 
dtles which arc in demand, rather than on the purchase of titles unique to the collection. But 
before such a model can be tested, appropriate measures of performance must be developed. 



Miriam A. Drake. Trom Print to Non-Print Materials: Library Iniormation Delivery Systems," 
EDUCOM Bulletin 23 (Spring 1988), 28-30. 



Whereas the traditional warehouse moders measures are in terms of inputs to the organization (for 
example, volumes owned, volumes added, serial subscriptions, etc.), performance measures in a 
demand-driven organization focus on output (for example, document exposures, access to 
resources, timeliness of responses, etc.). The latter are far more omplex and ambiguous than the 
former. 

Although ownership of resources has been the hallmark of research libraries for reasons 
which have already been presented, a definite shift towards access is occurring. It is quite likely 
that measures of access (both qualitative and quantitative) will be developed and used by libraries 
with increasing frequency. 

But how does one get a handle on access? Among the many so-called **slippery slopes** 
that library administrators regularly encounter, few are as formidable as the slippery slope of 
access. Within the literature of librarianship, for exampli there have been articles written on legal 
access, bibliographic access, and physical access. The concept has been further explored in terms 
of potential and actual access. Potentially, patrons of OCLC member libraries have access to all 
of the millions of titles in the database, whereas actual access is typically limited to a smaller subset 
of the database. 

Another important characteristic of access is its timelines. TJiere \s probably some truth 
in the paraphrase, "Access delayed is access denied," but time-frames beyond which one's need for 
information or documents becomes stale are difficuU to es.ab\6h, ?nd may vary from discipline to 
discipline. User convenience is a related factor thai shoulu be considered. Document delivery 
systems h e said to enhance user convenience, but once again, the timeliness and the frequcn ; of 
deliveries are important considerations. Furthermore, it should be recognized that, in the majority 
of cases, ownership closely coincides with access and convenience. Typically, it is an institution's 
ownership of scholarly resources which attracts scholars and reinforces its claim as a 
research-oriented agency. 

Finally and perhaps most importantly, the costs of providing access to external resources 
need to be carefully evaluated and compared with costs associated with ownership. Materials 
purchased by libraries are made av/iilable to multiple readers. But these costs are not passed on 
to the user; there is no use fee assessed. Many libraries do pass on the costs of access to their 
users, however. These include, but are not limited to, interlibrary loan charges, telecommunications 
charges, document delivery and database searching fees. For some library users, the fee imposed 
by libraries may constitute a disincentive or barrier to access. 

Access MeasL.es for Research Libraries 

In Hddition to the distinctions that have already been offered concerning access, the 
concept may be also divided as follows: (1) access that applies to resources owned by an individual 
library, or to lesources to which that library has special claim (for example, collections held in a 
joint storage facility that are equally available all contributors); (2) access that is indicative of 
the extent to which a research library serves as a gateway to the spectrum of information and 
informational resources located elsewhere. 
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Measures ihat mighi be indicative of the former ("internar access) are: 
percentage of holdings lecords in machine eadable form; 

- percentage of records listed in bibliographic utilities; 

- a\ailabi!ity of an online catalog permitting access from remote locations, 
number of terminals available on-site per user. 

- hmiiaiions. if any. on search strategies or access. 

- collection accessibilit\ ibased on measures developed by Paul Kantor): 

- do-umcpt exposures (\olumes consulted on-site and borrowed); 
reterence informational questions answered. 

insirucLional classes offered and number of attendees; 

- a\cra^c hours open per week. 

perjen»ai!e ol hours staffed NMth professionals. 
a\aiiab!hK and use of document delivers semces. 

- number oi pairon> served. 

- a\Jiiabiliiv of KKviI databases. 

expenditures for preservation, number of items preser^'ed 

Amc the measures indiD>tive of the latter category ("externar access), that is. resources 
tnd information a%ailable elsewhere, are. 

ihc raiK^ oi mierlibrar> .ending to borrowing, 
jnieriibrup, ioan serMc tecs, il anv 

a%eraue ILL turn-around time, number ot items borrowed. 

- av.iiiabiliiv of public access OCLC and or RLIN terminals, numbers ol users, free or 
!ee 

Jat.ibase searching service, free or tee. 
end-user searching facilities. 

- membership to enhance access CRL. RLG. OCLC. local consortia, etc . 
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access lo joinlly stored collections: number of volumes in storage, availability of 
online, bibliographic access and document delivery, 

- ax.ulabiliiy and use of docum.ent deliver)' service. 

The above listing, \vhich is bv no means complete, includes both ra\s data categories and 
computed measures (such as the ratio of borrowing to lending). The latter could be expanded 
upiM considerabis 

In \ie\v )f the range of measures a\ailable. it is proposed that from among thec>e a group 
v'i ..//r measures be identified and collected by ARL. But before core access measures are added 
t(> the ARL Sunisncs. the follo\Mng quesMons should be considered: 

I Should we propose onlv those data elements that ARL libraries can easily collect in 
the normal course of work? From the 1985-86 Supplementary Statistics it is clear 
:ha: the unlv access data that .ARL members easily supply are circulation figures and 
rclerence directional question figures. The ARL statistics questionnaire does impose 
* ^.'llccung and reporting burden on members. How much should we reasonably add 
iv^ ihe burden.^ 

1 T whii degree, it at all. should measures requiring sampling be part of the core? 
rhe Kanlor t)uiput measures, lor example, are all sampling measures. It is one thing 
u request that a count be kept \ear-round. such as circulations. It is quite a different 
:h:ng tv^ require all A.RL member:, to land sampling projects '"very year. 

^ Shv>uld the core access measures consist only of raw data, or should computed 
measures (such as ratios) also be included.^ 

(arc wil! need be taken so as not to overemphasize access measures. Access is not a 
>.>sMutc r T ' v^^nership. but complements a librar%\s investment in the acquisition of resources, 
f: IN not :hc i';LvntK)n ot the ARL Committee on Statistics to downplay the importance and 
c« niinaed reic*. ance o{ ownership statistics Rather, our intention is to identify other 
complement. ir. measures thai bear directiv on the ro;le of research libraries in the process of 
s^h^^!a^ly communkation. 

FiTivill'v it .hi^uld be emphasized that the sui^ce.sstul development and implementation ol a 
^iTc group ol .Jewess measures will not provide a cv)mplete answer to the question of what 
characteristics v)r criteria ultimately define research libraries. In fact, the two acce.ss measures 
prcsentK available -circulations and interlibrafv loan transactions — fail to discriminate between 
search and other libraries. Man> small academic libraries, for example, are high net lenders. 
Hjwever, the .u^mbination ol selected acce.ss and resources-based measures may provide a clearer 
vlciinition in that thev will indicate more full) the extent to which an individual library participates 
m systems ot inlurmation retrieval and scholarly communication. Nevertheless, it is very probable 
thai tiiev will not adequately capture that quality ol "researchne.ss" that distini^uishes true research 
libraries (roni ih- sc vwth other missions It is this qumte.s.sential characteristic that we continue to 
seek 
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Part v Summary Recommendations 



At Its mcctinii on J^inuan, UK 1989. the Conimittee on ARL Statistics agreed that a 
nurnlKT ol ica^mmcndations tor counting the resources of ARL member libraries should be 
presented io the membership m Ma> 1989. At the same time, the group concurred that they were 
not prepared u» rccommend specific access measures to the membership, though thev concurred 
that the lopu v^t access measures should be discussed more fully • ith the membership as soon as 
posMble The committee also recognized the need to continue investigating certain fundamental 
questions. Acci^rdinei>> the committee makes the following recommendations: 

ARL Statistics 

The C.nr.niiiicc on ARL Maiisiics rcaifirms current practices but recommends several 
char.vrcs he m.^ie lo ARL's annual cc^llection ol data. These changes should be adopted on a trial 
^.r.iS tor |V\N-S^/ .1 })osMp:e' and IV'^V-Mf'. and incorporated into the annual Statistics for the data 

; \RL ^h^Mild ..rninue tv^ report coanis v)l physical xolunr.es held and ,\Mcd 
iif'n'*n pfiii. :ii 

Z Ml iitncrnraent documents that are a permanent part of the research collection should 
V cc^unied and reported in the ARL Statistics. 

Documents that are cataloged and integrated into the general collection 
xhould be mciuded in the regular xolume count, (current pracil^e) 

C .:r''cnii\ received d^Kumeni senaN shc^uld be included in the curren. senais 

D \j'\\cn\ micn^orips shoaki be mciuded in the microlorm ccnint icharii^e) 

I) .'iments tha: are separatcK housed and pre\iously unreported government 
' ^curr.ents thu: constitute a permanent part of the research collection should 
rx .«^unted with suflicienl local care to insure that there is no multiple counting 
')! documc:n resources. This count should include uncataloged materials and 
material witn bibliogr iphic access provided by a batch cataloging process, such 
as loading the GPC tapes. At the outset, the count for these materials should 
be reported to ARL in both hnear leet and number of pieces received, (change) 

% I these iradiiional measure \l. should add counts of ihc phvsual units ol other 
rnturi<iis in ARl libraru's in addition to government documents, these materials 
muude microlorms. manuscripts, cartographic, graphic, audio, lilm. and video 
m<iienals m.<ichine readable m<iterials (now including CD-ROM), and other materials 

n hiin^io 
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ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 

APPENDIX D 



REPORT ON ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
September 1988 - April 1989 



Summary 

The Association completed 1988 with a small budget surplus. The audited 
financial report shows $1.47 million expenditures and a $1,100 surplus for the 
Executive Office and the Office of Manr^ement Services. The Association's 
financial system and staff were reorganized and, beginning in January 1989. the 
Association moved to an accrual accounting procedure. The membership approved 
dues for 1989 to assure fiscal stability, and provide an expanded communications 
role for the Association in higher education matters. 



Highlights of ARL program activities since the September membership meeting 
include : 

1987-88 ARL Statistics and ARL Annual Salary Survey issued early as 
the result of an accelerated production schedule, p. 1 

ARL Committee on Statistics issued report of access measures for 
research libraries, p. 1 

ARL Committee on Preservation commenced analysis of preservation 
statistics collected in fall 1988. p. 1 

A briefing package on idkaline paper was developed and widely 
distributed to encourage publisher and congressional attention to 
the issue, p. 2 

Successful York Membership meeting attended by 75 institution 
represent at ives . p. 2 

University of Illinois. Chicago accepts membership invitation becoming 
the 119th member of ARL. p. 2 

ARL Task Force on Review of the Five year Plan proposed new mission 
statement for the Association, p. 3 

ARL Financial Strategies Task Force proposed financial principles to 
guide future fiscal planning, p. 3 



I ^27 Now Hampshire Avenue, N W , VVaihington, 0 C 200% 
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3er:al prices project report issued calling I'or an aggressive aRL 
response, p. 5 

3ffice of Management Services mtrocuced a new Creativity Skills 
Institute, p. 3 

ARL led zhe opposition to CMB inforrcation policies resulting m j. 
significant recora of public criticism, and an announcement by C/.3 
to review the policies, p. ^ 



There were two significant personnel developments at ARL during tnis 
period. In January 1989, Prue Adler came to the Executive Office as 
Communication Officer. She was formerly with the Office of Technology Assessment 
and vas part of the team wrxting the landmark report, ''Informing the Mat ion." 
In February, Maxme Sitts, long-time leader of the ARL/OMS Systems and Procedures 
Excnange Center, left to help the Commission on Preservation and Access build 
a puDiications progra^Q. We wish her well in her new endeavor. 

The cnailenges f-^cing the Association in 1989 are: building financial 
stability; extending opportunities for member involvement in addressing issues, 
strengrhenmg Association influence and role in larger environment of higner 
education ana scholarly communication, and maintaining the array of services 
provided to members. Major issues on the agenda for ARL include follow-up to 
tne serials pricing project, monitoring the development of a national research 
and education network, influencing government .nf ormat ion pol ic ies , and promoting 
pubiisners' use of permanent paper. 
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I. STATISTICS PROGRAM 

ARL Statistics. The 1987-88 ARL Statistics had a target publication date 
of January 15, 1989. In an effort to meet this date, procedures were 
streamlxned, definitions clarified, and the production schedule was well 
publicized, including when ARL staff would be contacting members with data 
verification Questions. The last questionnaire was received on December 15, the 
publication went to the printer on January i3, and was distributed to the 
membership on January 31. ARL staff made about 300 calls during the processing 
and verification period. 

For the first -ime in 1988, preliminary tables of data from the ARL 
Statistics were distributed to the ARL membership. The tables vere rank order 
tables covering volumes held, volumes added, current serial titles, total 
operating expenditures, and total staff. The tables were distributed on December 
1. 1988. 

Salary Survey. A publication date for December 15 was established for 
the 1988 ARL Annual Salary Survey. For the 1988 Survey, ARL university library 
xerabers v/ere given the option of submitting their main library data on a floppy 
diskette using a program written in Lotus 1-2-3. The last return was received 
on October 20, but some unforeseen problems with the new method of handling data 
caused the analysis process to be slower than originally anticipated. Though 
only 50 libraries submitted their data on a floppy diskette, many more libraries 
are interested in th^- method if some accommodations can be made (e.g., different 
software options): these will be investigated for 1989. The preliminary Salary 
Survey tables were issued on November 17, and the 1988 Survey— which includes 
a number of new tables— was published and sent to the membership on January U, 
1989. 

In Feoruary 1989, a brief survey was sent to Salary Survey contacts 
regarding submission cf salary survey data in machine-readable form. The survey 
was designed to identify problems institutions had in completing the 1988 Survey 
and to Identify i limited number of software options that would allow for as many 
university libraries as possible to submit their data on diskettes. Results of 
the survey will be compiled and sent to the membership in April. 

G & E Figures. A preliminary report on Library Expenditures as a Percent 
of University Expenditures was distributed in April. 

ARL Index. The ARL membership criteria index was sent to the membership 
in February. Two institutions requested that their index scores not be included 
in the listing distributed to the public. 

Preservation Statistics. The ARL Committee on Preservation has begun^an 
analysis of the preservation statistics collected in the fall 1988. The 
publication will be issued in June. 

The Committee on ARL Statistics completed a report on "Futu.-e Directions 
for the ARL Statistics," which will be distributed to the membership for 
discussion at the May 1989 Meeting. The report covers, in particular, severax 
issues relating to holding counts, government documents, resources m ARL 



libraries, and access measures 
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II. COMMUNICATION PROGRAM 

Newsletter, Issues No. 142-145 of the ARL Newsletter were published in 
October, December, March, and April. Work has begun on develooing a new format 
for the Newsletter. 

Minutes of the Meeting, The Minutes of the October 1987 Merabershii) Meeting 
were published late in 1988. In addition, the program p pers from that meeting 
were published as a separate volume, Meeting the Preservation Challenge. The 
Minutes of the May 1988 Meeting will be distributed in April. Work is 
^progressing on the Minutes from the Sept. 1988 ARL/SCONUL meeting in York, 
England, and that publication will be available during the spring of 1989. 

ARL Briefing Package No. 3, Preserving Knowledge: The Case for Alkaline 
Paper was prepared to encourage publisher use of alkaline paper. ARL developed 
the package and collaborated with the Commission on Preservation and Access and 
the National Humanities Alliance to distribute it widely throughout the library 
and scholarly community, publishing industry, and government policy makers. The 
package has proved to be particularly successful in promoting permanent paper 
legislation in Congress. 



III. ARL MEMBERSHIP MEETINGS 

September 1^85: Seveni^y- f Ive ARL directors and guests attended the joint 
conference held in conjunction with the Standing Conft^rence on National and 
University Libraries in York, England. The program looked at various facets of 
collection development; papers from the meeting will be published in 1989. 
Those who attended the meeting found it stimulating and useful to meet and confer 
with colleagues addressing similar challenges and obligations but in very 
different local environments. 

Of the directors completing evaluation forms, the large majority were in 
the seven to ten range for each question. The few ratings below five appeared 
on different evaluations-, no one respondent rated all items below fi^^e. Overall, 
the meeting was viewed as extremely successful. 

May 1989: Plans were developed for the May 1989 Membership Meeting around 
the programmatic theme of Technology and the Future of Scholarly Exchange. Brown 
Univer3ity in Providence, Rhode Island is host for the meeting. 



IV. GOVERNANCE OF THE ASSOCIATION 



Membership Committees, The 1988 ad hue Membership Committee presented a 
report and recommendation to the ARL membership for discussion at the September 
1988 Membership Meeting in York. A summary of the discussion was prepared and 
sent to the membership, along with a mail ballot. Tha membership approved the 
committees recommendations, and the University of Illinois at Chicago was invited 
to join the Association. The committee has prepared a follow-up report on 
orocedures that will go to the Board in May. 
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The ad hoc Membership Committee on Non-university Libraries was appointed 
in February to review procedures for evaluating potential 

members of ARL. The committee will present a preliminary report to the Board 
in May. 

The ARL Planning Process was advanced. A Task Force " ° ^l^' . 

Plan including James Govan, Marilyn Sharrow. Elaine 2^°.- ' J^^.^f/,';^^ " 
officio), and Kaye Gapen, Chair, held preliminary discussions ^ith the ARL Bo^rd^ 
The Board endorsed the Task Force's proposal for a new mission statement for the 
Association. The Board also endorsed a recommendation for the convening o 
'embership in strategy forums to identify the critical issues facing research 
libraries in the near future. 

The Task Force on Financial Strategies, established by the Board in May 
completed its work in the fall. Members include David Bishop, ^^'-f' °^ 
Hochell Peter Freeman. Elaine Sloan. Charles Miller, and Duane rfebster (ex 
!ffic o . The chair reported recommendations to the Board at its -eting in 
F b uary and made recommendations for establishing a set of ^P^^^^-^ P^^^J^^S' 
to guide long term financial planning. These principles will be presented to 
membership at the May meeting. 

In addition to these two task forces, there are six standing committees 
and fourtee.1 liaisons supported by ARL staff. Status reports on committee 
activities follow: 

Committee on Government Poliu.es: 

Chair. Merrily Taylor-. Staff. Jaia Barrett 

1989 Agenda of issues: legal issues strategy, line of business 
restrictions on telephone companies, policy on free expression ot 
ideas, and a ten-year review of the HEA II-C program. 

Committee on the Management of Research Library Resources: 

Chair. Sul Lee; Staff. Jeffrey Gardner, and Susan Jurow 
1989 Agenda of issues: design of a strategy for future office 
services. review of training needs of research libraries, and 
consideration of library education initiatives. 

Committee on ARL Statistics: 

Chair. Tom Shaughnessy ; Staff. Nicola Daval 

1989 Agenda issues: collecting and displaying comparable data on 
government documents collections, guidelines for dealing with material 
in shared storage facilities, and developing access measures. 

ARL Committee on Bibliographic Control: 

Chair. Dorothy Gregor-. st?ff. Jutta Reed-Scott 

1989 ARendi of issues: supporting and monitoring the efforts ot tne 
ibrary of Congress to address issues in the area of bibliographic 
control; completion of guidelines for bibliographic records for 
preservation microfilm masters (monographs); consideration of 
guidelines for cataloging preservation microfilm serial masters; and 
monitoring the National Coordinated Cataloging Project. 
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ARL Committee on Collection Development: 

Chair, Sasan Nutter; Staff, Jeffrey Gardner 

1989 Agenda of issues; follow up on serials prices project, operation 
of the NCIP, ARL role in the issue of foreign acquisitions, and 
strategy for examination of the larger question of the future of 
scholar ly communication . 

ARL Committee on Preservation of Research Library Materials: 
Chair, Carole Moore; staff, Jutta Reed-Scott 

1989 Agenda of issues: promoting publisher use of permanent paper; 
supporting and advancing the development of a North American strategy 
for preservation; analysis of 1987-88 preservation statistics; review 
of minimum guidelines for preservation in ARL libraries; and 
continuation of retrospective conversion of reports in the National 
Register of Microform Master (NRMM). 

An invitation to ARL members to nominate staff to participate in a visiting 
program officer project prompted several inquiries. In October, the ARL 
Executive Office began work with Diane Smith from Pennsylvania State University 
on two projects: identifying innovative 1 ibrary * prog rams for delivery of 
government information in electronic format, and dtvf^loping an outline for an 
information police/federal relations workshop for academic librarians. Rhonda 
Maclnnes, of the National Library v^f Canada began as an intern/trainer in OMS 
in November. Karen Turko f rom Unive/s ity of Toronto is preparing an analytical, 
state-of-the-art report on mass dea^idif ication processes. Samuel A. Streit of 
Brown University has begun a review of the past ten years of the HEA II-C 
program. Sandra Peterson, Ya^-a University, will assist with ARL's 

recommendations for change in 0MB information policies and the Paperwork 
Reduction Act. 



V. MANAGEMENT SERVICES (OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT SERVICES (OMS)) 



A. Research and Development Program (Activities aimed at developing 
funding proposals and new OMS services or supporting study of special issues) 

NEH Project, The National Endowment for Huma*':ities awarded a grant of 
$146,000 to the Office in September 1988 for a Preservation Administrator 
Training Program. ihe grant supports the participation of ten ARL member 
libraries in the Office's Preservation Planning Program (PPP), the training of 
preservation specialists to serve as consultants on the PPP, and a formal 
evaluation of the PPP by Margaret Child. The initial nine libraries selected 
to participate in the PPP are: University of Arizona, University of Colorado, 
Boston Public Library, Duke University, University of Georgia, University of 
Kentucky, Oklahoma State University, Purdue University, and Syracuse University. 
One library remains to be selected by the Project Advisory Committee this spring. 
All ten participants will complete their projects between fall 1989 and fall 
1991. OMS staff designed and carried out a six-day consulting skills workshop 
for sixteen preservation specialists in March and the initial assignments of 
the consultants to PPP participants has been made. The workshop emphasized the 
analytical and interpersonal skills required to work with the library study teams 
and *4.ask forces in working through comprehensive self-studies. The workshop also 
included coverage of issues related to serving as a preservation consultant 
within the participants' home institutions. 
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Resource Management Institute. This Institute has been designed and will 
be offered for the first time in December 1989. The program will follow the 
budget cycle of a library to ex^j'ore the process of monitoring, analyzing, and 
raanag:ng financial resources. Forecasting, presentation techniques and budget 
development will also be covered. Publicity for the new Institute including 
location information will appear in early July. 

Study of Professional Staff Turnover in Research Libraries. This study 
was conducted in the response to the ARL Management Committee's desire to improve 
Che understanding of the demographic characteristics of research library staff. 
Of 106 libraries receiving the survey, 98 responded. A preliminary report was 
mailed to all directors, aid a final report will be published in mid-1989 as an 
CMS Occasional aper. This paper will address turnover rates aa they relate to 
size of staff, geographic regions, and population density, and will help 
libraries assess employee retention conditions and project staff ,.-ec ruitment and 
replacement requirements. 

Inhouse Training Program. OMS staff have been working with the National 
Library of Canada in the development of an ongoing, inhouse training capability. 
The Project has built on OMS experience with its Consultant Training Program and 
includes several components. These include: an assessment process for selecting 
library staff with skills and competencies required to be effective trainers; 
a one-week training the trainers workshop for selected staff; a training 
practicum experience for the selected staff, and a series of basic management 
and supervisory skills workshops for all supervisors in the National Library, 
as well as a series of one-day orientation workshops for non-supervisory staff. 
The progr2n was conducted in a bilingual environment, in both English and French. 
Office staff plan to develop a generalizable program for development of training 
capabilities, based on their experience at the National Library of Canada. The 
National Library and the OMS have developed a one-year internship m which a 
Library staff member, Rhonda Maclnnes', will work with OMS as a trainer, providing 
the National LiDrary staff with a developmental opportunity and the OMS with 
additional staff capabilities. 

ARL/OMS Conference Showcase Booths. Plans are underway for the June 1989 
Library Showcase at nhe ALA Annual Conference in Dallas. The theme of this 
year's exhibit is "Innovation Achieved by Research Libraries." Three multi- 
media exhibits will be presented. Programs to be exhibited include: 

Washington State University's NEH funded Core Curriculum Project, which 
links a one-of-a-kind World Civilizations Course, English Composition, 
Library Research Skills, and library media; 

Iowa State University's celebration cf the 100th anniversary of 
Bibliographic Instruction. The exhibit includes 15 editions of the Library 
Instruction Manual, :!Sinple quiz7.es, video tapes used in instruction, and 
educational objectives for the program; and. 

The University of Illinois at Chicago's campus-wide electronic network. 
ThTT^stem will be accessed in real time through dial access and will be 
available at the Showcase for hands-on use. 
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The North American Collections Inventory Project (NCIF). NCIP is operating 
on a cost recovery basis. Current efforts arc directed toward ensuring ongoin^^ 
project participation by libraries that have begun Conspectus evaluations as well 
as providing training, resources, and project documentation to new participants. 
The work of worksheet development and revisions continues and the OMS continues 
its cooperative efforts with RLG in those activities. In addition, OMS is 
coordinating non-RLG ARL libraries Conspectus data entry into the Conspectus 
onl ine . 

Future activities in the project include maintaining basic NCIP support 
services for current and new participants, continuing NCIP NEWS and the NCIP 
Users* Group, distributing the microcomputer-based Conspectus system being 
developed at the University of North Carolina to participants, considering 
possible demonstration projects utilizing the Conspectus for cooperative 
activities in the areas of collection development and preservation, and 
considering the ramifications of increased use of the Conspectus inte*-nat ional ly . 

Video Rental Program. OMS has launched a video rental program in response 
to expressions of interest from personnel and staff development officers in ARL 
libraries. The program is a vehicle for libraries to have access to management 
videos of interest to them at a cost savings. Our goal is to acquire at least 
one copy of those videos most needed by subscribers, with an initial collection 
of ten videos. 

After paying the initial start-up fee ($350 for ARL Members, $410 for non- 
members) libraries pay $15/video to cover the cost of postage and handling. 
Libraries also pay a $100 renewal fee ($120, non-ARL members) each year. This 
money w]ll bo used to either purchase new videos or additional copies of popular 
t itles . 

Libraries will be able to begin borrowing videos May 15, 1989. 

B. Academic Libra-^y Program (activities related to conducting 
institutional studies and consultations at ARL member libraries). 

During this period, several projects were in various stages of operation: 

* Preservation Planning Program Studies: University of Florida; 
National Agricultural Library Special Consultation; SUNY-Luf f aio ; 
University of Southern Califor'^ia. 

* Public Services Studies: University of Pittsburgh 

* Collection Analysis Project: Wake Forest University 

* Leadership Development Programs: University of Cincinnati 
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C. Systems and Procedures Exchange Center 
Research and Publications Completed: 

QUICK-SPEC Surveys Completed. Four ARL members have requested QUICK- 
SPEC surveys on the foUowing t-^pics: (i) Fee-Based Services; (2^ 
Audio, Video, and Fi Im f ac i 1 i t ies ; (3) Serials Check-in; (4) Research 
Library Directorships - regarding the educational and work-experience 
backgrounds of major research and acidemic library directors. Tallies 
of the surveys a^e sent to all libraries responding to the survey 
Other interested ARL members can request copies for a minimal charge 

SPEC Kits Completed. T following SPEC Kits have been completed 
and mailed to subscribers: Serials Controls Projects; User Surveys; 
Electronic Mail; Building Security and Personal Safety; Qualitative 
Collection /.nalysis--The Conspectus Methodology; and Brittle Books 
Programs . 

Other SPEC Publications Completed. Toward Telecommunications 
Strategies m Academic and Research Libraries -- 10 Case Studies, 
Qualitative Evaluation Methods for Reference Services: An 
Introductory Manual; The 1988 Automation Inventory of Research 
Libraries, puMished in November 1988, features an expanded analysis 
that examines trends and vendor changes over the past two years. The 
R^so^irce Notebook and the Manual for the Preservation Planning Program 
are popular among ARL members and other libraries, and both of these 
publications have been reprinted. 

Upcoming SPEC Publications: 

SPEC Kit Toplcf;. Remote Storage; Authority Control, Online Searcn 
Services; Visiting Scholars; Environmental Conditions; CD-ROM, 
Artificial I.,te 1 1 igence/Expert Systems; U>«r Fees/Services. 

Other SPEC Publications. Alternative Strategies for Strengthening 
the Library's Fundraising and Development Capability; Interlibrary 
Loan in Academic and Research Libraries: Workload and S^-affing. 
Staff Turnover; and 1989 Automation Inventory of Research Libraries 

List of Liaisons Available. SPEC has created a list of SPEC Liaisons 
located at ARL libraries which includes their telephone numbers, ALANET 
elect^ronic mail numbers, and FAX numbers. 

D. The Train^-g and Staff Development Program 

During this period the following training events were conducted: 

- A sponsored Advanced Management Skills Institute was held at th.e 
University of Nebraska-Lincol n » September 25-30. 

- A public Advanced Management Skills In-titute was held in Charleston. 
SC » November 6-11. 

- A sponsored Basic Management Skills Institute was held at the University 
of Arizona-Tucson, November 15-18. 
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. . p„.u= ....:y-"l Skills mstuut. heU U Austin, IX. November 

2 5 - ^ec e'*'.^'? r 2 . 

. A publ.c Creatw.ty to Innovation Workshop was held in Washington. DC. 
Dec ersbe r ^ - ^ • 

. A sponsored Bas.c Management Skills Institute was held at Howard 
•Jr. ivers ity, January. 

. A sponsored Advanced Management Skills Institute was held at Emory 
Vr.ivers :ty, February I2-i7. 

- A sponsored Basic Management Skills Institute was held at the University 
riorida, February 27-March 2. 

< A sponsored Advanced Management Skills Institute was held for the 
'v.iversity of Alberta, April 21-26. 

^n -ecember 1988, tne Creativity to Innovation Workshop was presented for 
^ ^s^\ime -ighteen participants from member libraries looked at barriers 
'^^-eltiv^ty creative problem-solving, and ways of fostering innovation in our 
rgan:zat;ons The worksnop will be presented three times in 1989: ^^^"^^ 
a sponsored b,isis and once as a public Institute in New Orleans, November 8-10. 
E.ements of the workshop have been adapted for several shorter presentations. 

A Preservation Consultants Workshop was held in Washington, DC, March 5- 
. . S.xteen preservations specialists attended the NEH-sponsored event, designed 
c!evelcp a core group of preservation consultants to work with ARL's 
Preservation Planning Program. The workshop focused on influencing skills, 
.;,j^r^eTi- so Iv mg technique? working with clients. 

The Office of Management Services will be presenting an Institute for 
ASS . s-art/ Associate Directors m ARL Libraries September 26-2^. at a conference 

e-^-er ;n Safety Harbor, Florida. It will look at creative prooiem S'^lving, 
^-ap.-.g organizational culture, and the effective use o2 g'-oups in our 

rgani rations 

The Resource Manageraont Institute, financial skills for librarians, 
s -.ed'j.ed for October has been rescheduled for December 5-8, 1989, in 

^ ' ot t sda le , AZ 

The scnedule of public Institutes remaining in 1989 includes: 

3as:: Management Skills Institutes: Managing the Learning Process 

May 16-19, Minneapolis, MN August 1-4, Eugene, OR 
June 12-15, KnoxviUe, TN 

October 3-6, Baltimore, MD Creativity to Innovation 



Advanced Management Skii^ls Institute 

Oct. 29-Nov. 3, Denver, CO Resource Management 



Analytical Skills Institu^te 
J jne 6-9, Detroit , MI 



Nov. 8-10, New Orleans, LA 

rce Management : 
Deceniber 5-8, Scottsdale, AZ 
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VI. FED'ikAL RELATIONS AND INFORMATION POLICY DEVELOPMENT 



A. Suittirtiy of Activities 

A variety of activities were undertaken to coiomunicate the follcwing ARL 
' unds during this period: 

Support for: increased federal role and funding for the NEH Office of 
Preservation; Library of Congress preservation activities (including an increase 
in preservation microfilming and quick availability of the LC developed DEZ 
process at reasonable prices); a Congressional resolution on permanent paper; 
Congressional review of policies on electronic dissemination of government 
information; remote public access to a Federal Maritime Commission database; and 
funding for the Library of Congress, the GPO, NEH, and KEA. 

Opposition to: CMB information policies; Commerce policies on 
dissemination; FBI inquiries on the use of libraries; and, the Library 
Improvement Act as a suost.tute for present library programs. 

MAJOR INITIATIVES 

Permanent Paper Policy. ARL has been an active participant in encouraging 
and promoting Congressional adoption of a resolution encouraging publisher use 
of permanent paper. ARL Briefing Package No. 3 has been effectively used in 
.making visits to congressional offices to promote the legislation. ARL, ALA, 
and NHA staff met with the GPO Acting Pudic Printer and the Superintendent of 
Documents and, on another occasion, with staff of the Joint Committee on Printing 
to ask for their support for strategies to get U.S. government publications 
printed on permanent paper. The legislation shows promise of successful passage 
and has already served to heighten ''he awareness within the Government about 
preservation of printed resources and the federal role in support of this effort. 

On related matters, ARL staff have served as points of contact for 
Congressional interest ir\ identification of research nseded to be undertaken in 
order to advance preservation strategies, and on selection patterns eraplc.:*ed by 
libraries in preservation programs. 

0MB Information Policies. ARL has played a signifi:ant role in focusing 
public, press, and congressional attention on the negative impact of OMB 
information policies. Through active outreach to the library, scholarly, and 
commercial sector, ARL achieved a short term goal: placing proposed OMB policies 
on liold pending a thorough review of Circular A-i30. The task ahead is to 
address the longer term goal of shaping this review co achieve information 
policies that support and enhance public availability of government information. 

B. Tactics 

Tactics employed included testimony before Congressional committees, visits 
to staff of Congressional committees, use of the ARL Legislative Contact Network 
•o generate member letters and calls, ARL staff letters and calls, and reliance 
on Visiting Program Officers to assist in this arena. 
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Testimony on behalf of ARL was presented by Marilyn Sharrow (on LC budget \ 
Kaye Gapen (joint witness with ALA on GPO budget), and Sidney Verba (joint 
witness with the National Humanities Alliance and CPA on the NEH budget). Kaye 
Gapen and Nancy Cline joined ARL and ALA staff for Congressional office visits 
on government information issues. ARL staff a!*to met with 0MB staff and with 
representatives of a wide variety of public interest, scholarly, and for-profit 
organizations. And finally, ARL orchestrated a joint lette* by major library 
associations (ARL, ALA, SLA, and AALL) on funding for tHe Government Printing 
Office . 

The ARL Legislative Contact Network was activated on two matters during 
this reporting; period: (i) support for congressional adoption of a policy on 
perm?-*ent paper; and (2) opposition to 0MB information policies and a call for 
congressional review of the impact of these policies on public availability of 
US government information. Response to ARL requests for contacts with federal 
legislators was quick, impressive in volume, and effective in registering* the 
interest and positions of ARL libraries. The network is being updated for the 
current Congress. 

Three ARL Visiting Program Officers began projects with ARL staff on topics 
in this general arena. 

ARL Institute on National Information Policy. To expand the number of 
people from academic and research institutions engaged in discussions of national 
liDrary and information policies, ARL is developing a proposal for a Washington- 
based model institute. The project is the result of Penn State *s Visiting 
PrograxQ Officer Diane Sraitn's tenure at ARL. 

HEA II-C Review. Brovn University's Visiting Program Officer, Samuel A 
Streit, has begun a study on behalf of ARL to assess the impact of 13 years of 
the HEA II-C program. 

0M3 Information Policies. Yale's Visiting Program Officer Sandra Peterson 
IS assisting witn development of recommendations for changes in OMB information 
poiicy statements and the Paperwork Reduction Act. 

C. Government Policies Committee 

The Committee has consulted with ARL staff during this period for questions 
arising about ARI policies. In February, Ellen Hoffmann was appointed to assist 
in the identification of issues addressed by this committee that ar3 relevant 
to Canadian member concerns and to develop a means to expand on ARL*s efforts 
with regard to these issues in Canada. 

D. Federal Grant Opportunities 

ARL supplies U.S. members with information about federal programs offering 
grants in support of research library activities. In this period, application 
and deadline information for the HEA II-C and II-D programs, and the NEH Jffice 
of Preservation programs, was provided. 
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^. Other Activities 

Other ARL activities in this area include monitoring legislative interest 
and participating in meetings on an array of issues including software and 
copyright legislation, CCC model license for universities, legislation to 
establish a national research and education network, .-"mendments to FOIA, and 
reauthorization of the Paperwork Reduction Act. 



VII. RELATIONS WITH SCHOLARLY COMMUNITY 



Activities during this period included ARL Executive Director participation 
in the National Humanities Alliance and his election to the board of directors 
of NHA. The Executive Director also joined in the discussions of the CLR 
Research Library Cotoraittfe meeting in December. The continuing working 
relationship with the American Council of Learned Societies and the American 
Association of Universities was maintained. 

The Librarian of Congress, James Billingcon, met with the ARL Board of 
Directors in February 1989 to discuss budget and organizational plans, ARL staff 
meet regularly with the librarian and his staff to monitor developments. 

In addition to these efforts, ARL continues to participate in the Library 
of Congress Network Advisory Committee (NAC) meetings with Bill Studer, Ohio 
State Libraries, and Prue Adler, ARL Communication Officer, representing ARL 
interests and concerns. ARL sponsored National Net '89 and ARL staff 
par-.:icipated in EDUCOM's Telecommunications Task Force (NTTF) discussions of the 
design and development of a national telecommunications research network. 



VIII. ACCESS TO SCHOLARLY INFORMATION 
PROJECTS AND COHMITTEES 



This capability it related to establishing, funding, and managing selected 
projects to achieve the ARL mission ' enhancing access to scholarly information 
resources. There are three m^jor access projects underway. 

National Register of Microform Masteis (NFMM) Recon Project. Effective 
June 1989, the Computer Compa.ny, TCC, the contractor for ARL's NRMM Recon 
Project, has terminated the contract for converting the monographic reports m 
the NRMM Master File. TCC's management has decided to consolidate the company's 
information processing services, and to discontinue its library operations. ARL 
and TCC have agreed to termination provisions that will ensure orderly close- 
out of the TCC contract and will indemnify ARL for the added costs resulting from 
TCC's decision. ARL and the Library of Congress began the rebidding process in 
March, while TCC continues to process records. Between March I and April 30, 
TCC plans to deliver approximately 28,000 records to the Library of Congress for 
quality control. This will bring the number of records converted by TCC to 
approximately 60,000. These 'records will be distributed by LC's Cataloging 
Distribution Service by r-id-sumraer. It ic anticipated that the time period 
^ 'between termination or the TCC contract in June and the start-up of a new 
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contract will be minimal. Despite the extension of the original schedule, ARL 
is strongly committed to completion of th..s project. 

B. Serials Prices Project. After a year-long study, ARL has received two 
final reports on serials prices form Economic Consulting Services, Inc. (ECS) 
and Ann Okerson. ARL commissioned these studies in the spring of 1988 in 
response to what has been widely regarded as a crisis affecting research 
libraries* ability to serve the information needs of the scholarly community. 

The ECS report tracks prices of over 150 serial titles against publishing 
costs from 1973 through 1987. The serial titles are drawn from the output of 
four commercial publishers: Pergaraon Press from the United Kingdom, ipringer- 
Verlag from West Germany, Elsevier from The Netherlands, and Plenum Publishers 
from the United States. The ECS study contributes country-based estimated 
publishing cost indexes to the understanding of the issue and provides a basis 
for judging the appropriateness of price increases. 

The Okerson report provides a comprehensive review of the serials prices 
problem and concludes with a series of specific recommendations within three 
broad categories. The first category includes actions which ARL can consider 
to assist libraries in dealing directly with the issue through local and/or 
'Cooperative library actions. The second category include^j actions directed 
toward introducing and fostering greater competition to the commercial publishers 
of scientific, technical, and medical journals. The third category includes 
actions directed toward introducing and fostering greater competition to the 
commercial publishers of scientific, technical, and medical journals.^ The third 
category includes actions directed toward reducing the araoun. of information 
published and distributed through the scientific journal by working with scholars 
to influence the ways in wnich the scholarly and academic coimunit ies operate 
peer review systems. 

Nor th American Collect ions Inventory Project: This project is administered 
by the Office of Management Services. See p. 6 for status report. 

IX. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

This capability covers monitoring activities, maintaining selected 
contacts, identifying developments on issues of importance to American research 
libraries, and sharing experience of North American research libraries that may 
contribute to development of research libraries internationally. 

ARL met in England with SCONUL as part of a joint meeting as described 
elsewhere. As the result discussions held at this meeting and subsequently 
at the British Library, several joint UK/ARL projects are being considered. 
First an invitation was extended by ARL to SCONUL to sponsor a joint meeting in 
North America as part of the regular fall ARL meeting schedule. Second, options 
for joint action over serials prices will be considered as part of the outgrowth 
of the ARL study of the problem. Third, a formal program of senior staff 
exchanges is being developed and funding sources are being explored. 
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X. GENERAL ADHIHISTRATION 



At midyear 1988, a balanced budget for 1989 was developed with the 
assistance of the ARL Executive Committee. Subsequently, the ARL Board of 
Directors and the membership approved a dues increase of 13.4% in order to 
achieve this balanced budget. 

At the end of the year, an audit of ARL's financial systems reported total 
expenditures for the Executive Office and the Office of Management Services of 
$1.4 million and a surplus of $1,100. The fund balance at the end of 1988 was 
$152,000, up slightly fro.ii 1987. Dues generated revenue was $735,000, or roughly 
5 31 of total expe.iditures. The Executive Office and the Office of Management 
Servicfs each attracted roughly $120,000 of external grants to support project 
activities and the remaining revenue was secured through sale of services and 
publications, mainly by the OMS. The full audited financial report will be 
issued as part of the Minutes from the May 1989 meeting. 

At the beginning of 1989, the Association changed from a modified cash 
basis accounting policy to an accrual basis. 

Several staff changes were made during this period. Prudence S Adler was 
names ARL Communications Officer effective January 30, 1939. She is responsible 
for the design and operation of a communication program to convey Association 
positions on policy matters to members and the larger scholarly community. Ms. 
Adler comes to ARL from the Congressional Office of Technology Assessment where 
i.he has served most recently as As'jistant Project Director in the OTA 
Communications and Information Technologies Program. In February, Maxine K. 
Sitts, Information Services Specialist for the Office of Management Services, 
left the OMS to accept a position as Program Officer with the Commission on 
Preservation and Access. Efforts were started to recruit a replacement for Ms. 
Sitts. 

With the new year, a series of ARL senior staff visits to ARL member 
libraries was instituted. Following the pattern established by former Executive 
Director, Shirley Echelman, ARL staff will accept invitations to visit member 
institutions and discuss research library issues and prospects with library staff 
and other pertinent constituencies. 
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ATTENDANCE AT 114th MEMBERSHIP MEETING 

Providence, Rhode Island 
May 10-12, 1989 



MEMBER INSTITUTIONS 



University of Alabama Libraries 
Charles B. Osburn 

Umversily of Albcrla Library 
John Teskey 

University of Arizona Library 
Sara Heilsu 

Ari/ona Stale Uri'vciSily Library 
William C} Poller 

Boslon Pubhc Library 
Arlhur Curley 

Boslon University Library 
John Laucus 

Bngham Young L'niversily Library 
Nol Reprcsenlcd 

Univcrsily of British Columbia Library 
Douglas N Mcinnes 

Brown Unlvcr^lty Library 
MerriK E Taylor 

I nivcrsily of Cahlornia, Berkeley Library 
Joseph A Rosenthal 

University of California, Davis Library 
Vtarilvn 1 S harrow 

Uni\ersUy ol ( alilornia, Irvmc Library 
C<ilvin I Boyer 

University ol Calilornia, Los Angeles Library 
F^ussell Shank 



University of Cahfornia, Riverside Library 
James Thompson 

University of California, San Diego Library 
Dorothy Gregor 

University of California, Santa Barbara Library 
Cecily Johns 

Canada Inst, for Scientific & Technical Info. 
Elmer V. Smith 

Case Western Reserve University Libraries 
Susan J. Cote 

Center for Research Libraries 
Donald B Simpson 

University of Chicago Library 
Martin D. Runkle 

University of Cincinnati Libraries 
Linda B. Cain 

University of Colorado Library 
James F. Williams 11 

Colorado Stale University Library 
Joan Chambers 

Columbia University Libraries 
Elaine F. Sloan 

University of Conii^cticut Library 
Norman D. Stevens 

Cornell University Libraries 
Not Represented 
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Dartmouth College Libraries 
Margaret A. Otto 

University of Delaware Library 
Susan Brynteson 

Duke University Libraries 
Jerry D. Campbell 

Emory University Library 
Joan I. Gotwals 

Uni.ersity of Florida Libraries 
Dale Canelas 

Florida State University Library 
Charles E. Miller 

Cieorgetown University Library 
Joseph E. Jeffs 

University of Georgia Libraries 
Bonnie J Clemens 

Georgia Institute of Technology Library 
Not Represented 

University of Guclph Library 
Not Represented 

Haivard University Library 
Sidney Verba 

University of Hawaii Library 
John R. Haak 

University of Houston Libraries 
Robin N. Dowries 

Howard University Libraries 
Not Represented 

University of Illinois at Chicago Library 
Beverly P Lynch 

University of Illinois at Urbana Library 
Davnd F Bishop 

Indiana University Libraries 
Carolyn A Snyder 

University of Iowa Libraries 
Sheila D. Creth 



Iowa State University Library 
Warren B. Kuhn 

Johns Hopkins University Library 
Johanna Hershey 

University of Kansas Library 
James Ranz 

University of Kentucky Libraries 
Paul A. Willis 

Kent State University Libraries 
Don Toliiver 

Laval University Library 
Claude Bonneliy 

LiDrary of Congress 
Ellen Hahn 

Linda Hall Library 

Not Represented 

Louisiana State University Library 
Not Represented 

McGill University Library 
Eric Ormsby 

McMaster University Library 
Graham R. Hill 

University of Manitoba Libraries 
Earl C. Ferguson 

University of Maryland Library 
H. Joanne Harrar 

Univei'sity of Massachusetts Libraries 
Richard J. Talbot 

Massachusetts Inst, of Technrlogy Librs. 
Jay K. Lucker 

University of Miami Library 
Frank D. Rodgers 

University of Michigan Library 
Carle: J. Stoffle 

Michigan State University Library 
Richard E. Chapin 
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Ur* cr<:^ty of Minnt*<iOta Libraries 
Not Represenleci 

University of Missouri Library 

Thomas Shaughnessy 

National Agricultural Library 
Joseph H. Howard 

National Library of Canada 
Marianne Scott 

National Library of Medicine 
Not Represented 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln Libraries 
Kent Hendrickson 

Newberry Library 

Charles T CuIIen 

University of New Mexico Library 
Robert E. Migneault 

Ne>v York Public Library 
Paul Fasana 

New York State Library 

Jerome Yavarkovsky 

New York University Libraries 
Cariton C. Rocheii 

L^niversity of North Carolina Libraiy 
Joe A, Hewitt 

North Carolina State University Library 
Susan K Nutter 

Northwestern University Libraries 
John P McGowan 

U'uversity of Notre Dame Libraries 
Robert C Miller 

Ohio State University Libraries 
Wilham J Studer 

l-nivcrsitv ot Oklahoma Library 
Sul H Ixe 

Oklahoma State University Library 
Sheila Johnson 



University of Oregon Library 
George W. Shipman 

University of Peansylvania Libraries 
Paul H. Mosher 

Pennsylvania State University Library 
Nuicy Cline 

University of Pittsburgh Libraries 
H. David Brumble 

Princeton University Library 
Donald Koepp 

Purdue University Library 
Emily R. Mobley 

Queen's University Library 
M argot B, McBurney 

Rice University Library 

Samuel Carrington 

University of Rochester Libraries 
James F. Wyatt 

Rutgers University Library 
Joanne R. Eubicr 

University of Saskatchewan Library 
Paul Wiens 

Smithsonian Institution Libraries 
Vija Kark)ins 

University of South Carolina Libraries 
C. J. Cambre, Jr. 

University of Southern California Library 
Philip Tompkins 

Southern Illinois University Library 
Kenneth G. Peterson 

Stanford University Libraries 
David C. Weber 

Slate Univ. of New York at Albany Libraries 
Meredith Butler 

State Univ, of New York at Buffalo Libraries 
Barbara von Wahlde 
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State Univ. of New York at Stony Brook Librs. 
Donald C. Cook 

Syracuse University Library 
David H. Stam 

Temple University Library 
James Myers 

University of Teimessee Libraries 
Faula T. Kaufman 

University of Texas Libraries 
Harold W. Billings 

Texas A & M University Library 
Irene B. Hoadley 

University of Toronto Libraries 
Carole Moore 

Tulane University Library 
Philip E Leinbach 

University of Utah Libraries 
Roger K Hanson 

Vanderbilt University Library 
Malcolm GciA 



Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State Univ. 
Paul M. Gherman 

University of Virginia Libraries 
Ray Frantz 

University of Washington Library 
Charles E. Chamberhn 

Washington State Universities Library 
Maureen Pastine 

Washington University Libraries 
Suirley Baker 

University of Waterloo Library 
Not Represented 

Wayne State University Libraries 
Peter Spyers-Duran 

University of Western Ontario Library 
Dale Bent 

University of Wisconsin Libraries 
Jennifer A. Younger 

Yale University Loraries 
Jack A. Siggins 

York University Libraiies 
Elle I Hoffmann 
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NAME INDEX 

""EMBERS 



Baker, bhirlcy 


wasningion univcrsiiy i-^iDrarics 


Benl, Dale 


University of Western Ontario Libraries 


0*11* — IT^ ,11 \\T 

Billings, Harold W 


University of Texas Libraries 


Bishop, David 


University of Illinois at Urbana Library 


Bonnclly, Claude 


Laval University Library 


Boyer, Calvin J 


University of California, Irvine Library 


Brumble, H. David 


University of Pittsburgh Libraries 


Brynlcson, Susan 


University of Delaware Library 


Buller. Meredith 


oiaie univcrsuy ui incw lurK ai /\iu<xi\y i-*iuiaiic^ 


Cain. Lmda B. 


University of Cincinnati Libraries 


Cambre, C J . .Ir 


University of South Cai'oHna Libraries 


Campbell, Jerry D 


Duke University Libraries 


Cane las, Dale 


University of Florida Libraries 


Carringion, Samuel 


Rice University Library 


Chamberlin. Charles L: 


University of Washington Library 


/ I I 
( hamocrs, Joan 


Colorc*do State University Library 


Chapin, F^iehard E 


Michigan State University Library 


Clemens, Bonnie J 


University of Georgia Libraries 


CI me, Nancy 


Pennsylvania State University Library 


Cook, Donald C 


otate universuy oi iNew lorK ai oiony orooK jLioraries 


Cole, Susan J 


Case Western Reserve Libraries 


C relh. Sheila D 


University of Iowa Libraries 


C ullen, Charles T 


Newberry Library 


C urle\. Arthur 


Boston Public Library 


Downes, Kohm N 


universuy oi riousion Liurarics 


l.usier, Joanne R 


iVULliLlo III VL<{ oil y IwlUluiy 


lasana, Paul 


New York Public Library 


\ erizuson. Harl ( 


University of Manitoba Libraries 


I-iani/. Ray 


University of Virginia Libraries 


Cel^ Malcolm 


Vanderbilt University Library 


(jhernian, Paul M 


Virginia Polyiechnic Inst and State Univ Library 


(jolwrils, J (Kill I 


Emory University Library 


(jregor, lJ)o'-olh\ 


University ol California, San Diego Library 


fiaak. lohn R 


University of Hawaii Library 


Hahn, bllen 


Library of Congress 


fianson, Roger K 


LIniversity of Utah Libraries 


Harrar. H Joanne 


University of Maryland Library 


fleilsu. Sara 


University of Arizona Library 
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Hcndrickson, Kent 
Hcrshey, Johanna 
Hewill, Joe A. 
Hill, Graham R 
Hoadley, Irene B 
Hoffmann, Ellen 
Howard, Joseph H. 

Jeffs, Joseph E 
Johns, Cecily 
Johnson, Sheila 

Karklins, Vija 
Kaufman, Paula T 
Koepp, Donald 
Kuhn, Warren B 

Lauciis, John 
Lee, Sill H. 
Leinbach, Philip E 
Lucker, Jay K 
Lynch Beverly P 

McBurney, M argot B 
McGowan, John P 
Mclnnes> Douglas 
Migncaull. Roher* L 
Miller, Charles U 
Miller, Ro\v^r[ c 
MoMey. Emily R 
Moore, Carole 
Moshcr, Paul H 
Myers, James 

Nutter, Susan K 

Ormsby, Eric 
Osburn, Charles B 
Olio, Margaret A 

Pastine, Maureen 
Peterson, Kenneth (i 
Potter, Wilhani (j 

Ran/, James 
RochelL Carlit)n C 
Rodgers, Frank 
Rosenthal, Joseph A 
Runkle. Martin D 

Scott, Marianne 
Shank, Russell 
Sharrow, Marilyn J 



University of Nebraska-Lincoln Libraries 
Johns Hopkins University Library 
University of North Carolina Library 
McMaster University Library 
Texas A & M University Library 
York University Libraries 
National Agricultural Library 

Georgetown University Library 

University of California, Santa Barbara Library 

Oklahoma Slate University Library 

Smithsonian Institution Libraries 
University of Tennessee Libraries 
Princeton University Library 
Iowa State University Library 

Boston University Libraries 

University of Oklahoma Library 

Tulane University Library 

Massachusetts Inst, of Technology Libraries 

University of Illinois at Chicago Library 

Queen's Univc sity Library 
Northwestern University Libraries 
University of British Columbia Library 
University of New Mexico Library 
Florida State University Library 
University of Notre Dame Libraries 
Purdue University Library 
University of Toronto Libraries 
University of Pennsylvania Libraries 
Temple l^niversity Library 

North Carolina State University Library 

McGill University Libraries 
University of Alabama Libraries 
Dartmouth College Libraries 

Washington Slate University Libraries 
Southern Illinois University Library 
Arizona State University Library 

University of Kansas Library 
New York University Libraries 
University of Miami Library 
University of California, Berkeley Library 
University ol Chicago Library 

Natioimi Library of Canada 

University of California, Los Angeles Library 

University of California, Davis Library 
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Shaughnessy, Thomas W. 
Shipman, George W. 
Siggins, Jack A. 
Simpson, Donald B 
Sloan, Elaine F. 
Smith, Elmer, V. 
Snyder, Carolyn A 
Spyers-Duran, Peter 
Stam, David H. 
Stevens, Norman D. 
Stoffle, Caria J, 
Studer, William J. 

Talbot, Richard J 
Taylor, Merrily E. 
Tcskcy, John 
Thompson, James 
Tollivcr, Don 
Tompkins, Philip 

Verba, Sidney 

von Wahkle, Barbara 

Weber, David C\ 
Wiens, Paul 
Williams, James F 
Willis, Paul A 
Wyatt, James F 

VavarLmky, Icronic 
^'tninger, Jennifci A 



University of Missouri Library 
University of Oregon Library 
Yale University Libraries 
Center for Research Libraries 
Columbia University Libraries 

Canada Institute for Scientific and Technical Information 

Indiana University Libraries 

Wayne State University Libraries 

Syracuse University Libraries 

University of Connecticut Library 

University of Michigan Library 

Ohio State University Libraries 

Unive.sity of Massachusetts Libraries 
Brown University Library 
University of Alberta Library 
University of CaUfornia, Riverside Library 
Kent State University Libraries 
University of Southern California Library 

Harvard University Library 

State University of New York at Buffalo Libraries 

Stanford Univer.'ity Libraries 
University of Sai.katchcwan Library 
University of Colorado Library 
University of Kentucky Libraries 
University of Rochester Libraries 

New York State Library 
Universitv of Wisconsin Libraries 



ARL STAFF 



Webster, Duanc F 
Adler, Prudence 
Barrett, Jaia 
Daval, Nicola 
(iardner, Jcllrcv J 
Jurow, Susan 
Maclnnes Rhonda 
McConncll, Margaret 
Reed-Scott, JuMa 



Executive Director 
Program Officer 
Program Officer 
Program Officer 

Direct(^r, Office of Management Services 
Program Officer, Office of Management SerN-ices 
Visiting Program Officer, Office of Management Services 
Administrative Assistant 
Program Officer 
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GUESTS 



Armstrong, Scott 
Avram, Henricttc, D. 
Battin, Patricia 
Catlin, Karen 
Chang, Lawrence 
DeCandido, GraceAnnc 
DiPrete, Edward 1. 
Diwan, Arif 
Farr, George F.. Jr. 
Fleischhauer, Carl 
Frctwell, Gordon 
Galvin, Thomas J 
Glicksman, Maurice 
lannuzzi, Patricia 
Katz, Stanley N 
King, Kenneth N . 
Martin, Susan K. 

Mathews, Anne 
Mcrrill-Oldhani. Jan 
Michaiko, James 
Okerson, Ann 
Pritchard, Sarah 
Rojjerts, Michael 
Sittig, William J 
Smith, K. Wayne 
Smith, Dennis 
Sparks, Peter 
Strcit, Samuel 
Stubbs, Kendon 
Summers, F William 
Turner, Judith A. 
Vaughn, John 
Witstein, Sarah 
Wolfe, Paul 
Welters, Peter 
Zich, Robert 
Zidar, Judith 



National Security Archive 
Library of Congress 

Commission on Preservation and Access 

IRIS, Brown University 

National Security Archives 

Library Journal 

Governor of Rhode Island 

Computer Information Service, Brown Univeij>^ty 

National Endowrcsnt for the Humanities 

Library of Congress 

University of Massachusetts 

American Library Association 

Brown University 

CLR Intern - University of California, Berkeley 
America Council of Learned Societies 
EDUCOM 

National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Services 

U.S. Department of Education 
University of Connecticut Library 
Research Libraries Group, Inc. 
Jerry Alper, Inc. 

CLR Intern - Princeton University 
EDUCOM 
Library of Congress 
OCLC, Inc. 

University of California 

Library of Congress 

Brown University 

University of Virginia 

American Libraries Association 

Vie Chronicle of Higher Education 

Association of American Universities 

CLR Intern - University of Connecticut 

National Security Archive 

National Research Council of Canada 

Library of Congress 

National Agricultural Library 
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OFFICERS, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
COMMITTEES AND TASK FORCES 



MAY 1989 



ARL OFFICERS AND BOARD FOR 1988-89 



{ har ^ \ Miller. Pi 
Marim Runkic, V icc 

1 \-r li tlniann 



President ^ President- Elecl 
-President 

((Kl F^86-Oct. 198^>) 
fOct lV87-Oct 1990) 
«()ct 1988-Oct. 199n 
a)ct 1988-Ocl l^^l) 
■OlI l^>87-()ct 199(0 
(Oci l^'^^'^-Ocl mO) 
1988-()ct IWl) 



STANDING COMMITTEES AND TASK FORCES 



Committee on Government Policies 

; I 1 I ir ' ' 1 ! 

M . r . ''^^ ' v-it 
M ! • ' J^'^ ''\ ' ( hair • ' 



Committee on Nominations (1989) 

M .f ; ^ \FI \. . P^' >-id'. at ( h.vr 
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Committee on the Management of Research Library Resources 

John Black (1988-90) 
Jerry D. Campbell (1989-91) 
Shci'la Creth (1988-90) 
Joanne Eusier 91989-91) 
Maureen Pastine (1987-89) 

Thomas W. Shaughnessy (ex officio as Chair of Committee on ARL Statistics) 

Peter Spvcrs-Duran (1987-89) 

Jerome Yavarkovsky (1989-91) 

Sul H Lee (198'^-89). Chair (1987-89) 

Staff Duane Webster 



Committee on ARL Statistics 

Dale Canelas (1987-89) 

Gordon Fretweli, University of Massachusetts (Consultant) 
Joan Gotwals (1989-91) 
Kent Hendrickson (1989-91) 
Graham Hill (1989-91) 
Ri'Si^ell bhank (1989-91) 

Kendi)n Stubbs. University of Virginia (Consultant) 
Thomas W Shaughnessv (1986-S8). Chair (1987-88) 

^taff Davai 



Committee on Collection Oevelopment 

Joseph BoKs^e ( 1%^-8^M 
Linda Cam (198^-91) 
lohn Laiiai> ( I^>89-^M) 
Paul Mv>shcr ( 19<xv-^>l) 
Charles Osburn 

Wiiham Sitlig. Library of Congress Liaison 

\lar> Ian-*. Starr, National Library of Canada Liaison 

James Thompson (1989-91) 

Paul M 989-9 1) 

Nusan \nacr ( 19h,h-<;{j), ( hair (l^>V;-90) 

Mat^ L Uu ( f ndncr 
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Committee on Bibliographic Control 

Henrielle Avram, Library of Congress Liaison 

Calvin Boyer (1989-91) 

Paul Fasana (1988-90) 

Jav K. Lucker (1988-90) 

Carlton C Roche!! (1989-91) 

Marianne Scott (1989-91) 

Barbara von Wahldc (1989-91) 

Dorothv Gregor (1987-90), Chair (1989-90) 

Staff- Jutta Reed-Scott 



Conimrttee on Preservation of Research Library Materials 

James F. Govan (1987-89) 

Paula Kaufman (1989-91) 

Donald Koepp (1988-90) 

John P McGowan (1987-89) 

Jan Mernll-Oldham (Consultant) 

(;eorge Shipman (1989-91) 

Donald Simpson (1989-91) 

Peter Sparks. Library of Congress Liaison 

Da\id C Weber, (1989-91) 

Wilham Sluder. Vice Chair (1989-91) 

Carole Moore (1987-90), Chair {1989-;0 

Muff lultd Reed-Scott 



Program Committee for Fall 1989 Meeting 

( harlcs Oslnirn 
Martin D Runklc 
Merrily Fav li>r 
C harks Miller, ( hair 

Stall Duanc Webster 



Task Force on Financial Strategies (1989) 

( harles Miller 
(. arlton Rochcll 
Elaine Sloan 

Duane Webster fex-olficio) 
David Bishop, Cl.air 
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Task Force on Memberi;hip of Nonuniversity Libraries (1988-89) 



Arthur Ciirlcy 
Louis E. Mar^'n 
Philip E. Leinbach 
Elaire F Sloan, Chair 

Staff: Nicola Daval 



ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



Supporting Collection Preservation Planning in Research Libraries 

Jay K. Luckcr 

Carolyn Morrow, Library of Congress 
Margaret Otto 
John B Smith 
David C Weber 



REPRESENTATIVES 



C oalition on (jo\ernmenl Information . . - - 

Commission On Preservation and Access Advisory Committee 



cightcenth-Centurv Short Tale Catalogue 
IFLA Votmg Representative 
LC Cataloging-m- Publication Advisory (iroiip 
LC Network Adviscny Committee 
National Humanities Alliance 

National Infornuition Standards Organization (NISO) 
National Institute of Con^^crvators . - 

NISO Standards Voting Representative 
RLCj Conspectus Development Task Force 
Society of American Archivists . . . 

Universal Serials ^ Book Exchange 



')NSER Advisory Group 



-^UCOM 



R Management Intern Program 



Jaia Barrett 
William Studcr 
Susan Bryntcson 
Duane E. Webster 
Duane F. Webster 
Ray Frantz 
Duane E. Webster 
George Gibbs, UCLA 
Duane E. Webster 
Duane E Webster 
Joanne Hariar 
David Stam 
Duane E. Webster 
David Farrell, Indiana 
Herbert Finch, Cornell 
Joanne Harrar 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 



MAY 1989 



University of Alabama Libianes 
P O. Box S 

Tuscaloosa, Alabama 35487-9784 
Charles B. Osburn, Director 
(205) 348-7561 

Lniversitv of Alberta Library 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T6G 118 

John Teskey* Acting Librarian 

(403) 432-3790 

University of Arizona Lib'-ary 
Tucson, Arizona 85721 

VV. David Laird, Librarian 

(602) 621-2101 

Arizona State Imvcrsitv Librarv 
Fcmpe, Arizona ^52S\ 

Donald Riggs, Librarian 

(602) 965-34 P 

Boston Public Librarv 

( opicy Square 

Boston, Massachiisctts 02117 

Arthur Curlcv Librarian 

(017) 53()-5400 

Boston University Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 

John Laucus, Director 

(6P) \5V^-^!() 

Brig ham Young l_ mvcrsitv Librarv 
M4 Lee Librarv 
Provo, Utah 84()()2 

Sterling J Albrecht, Univ Libn 

^801) m-ym 

I'mversitv of British Columbia Library 
Vancouver. B.C C anada V6T 1W5 

Douglas Mclnnes, Librarian 

(004) 228-2298 



Brown University Library 
Providence, Rhode Island 02912 

Merrily Taylor, Librarian 

(401) 863-2162 

University of California Library, Berkeley 
Berkeley, California 94720 

Joseph Rosenthal, Univ. Librarian 

(415) 642-3773 

University of California Library, Davis 
Davis, California 95616 

Marilyn Sharrow, Univ. Librarian 

(916) 752-2110 

University of California, Irvine 

The U diversity Library 
P.O. Box 19557 
Ir\ine, California 92713 

Calvin J. Boyer, University Librarian 

(714) 856-5212 

University of California Library, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 90024 

Russell Shank, Librarian 

(213) 825-1201 

University of California Library, Riverside 

P O. Box 5900 

Riverside, California 92517 

James Thompson, Univ. Librarian 

(714) 787-3221 

University of California, San Diego 

The University Library 
La Joila, California 92037 

Dorothy Gregor, Univ. Librarian 

(019) 534-3061 

University of California, Santa Barbara 

The University Library 

Santa Barbara, California 93106 

Joseph A. Boiss6, Librarian 

(805) 961-3256 
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Canada Institute for Scientific 
& Technical Information 

National Research Council of Canada 
Ottawa, Canada KIA 0S2 

Elmer V. Smith, Director 

(613) 993-2341 

Case Western Reserve University Libraries 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 

Susan Cot6. Director 

(216) 368-2990 

Center for Research Libraries 

6050 South Kenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

Donald B Simpson, President 

(312) 955-4545 

University of Chicago Library 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

Martin D Runkle, Director 

(312) 702-8744 

University of Cincinnati Libraries 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45221 

Linda B Cain. Dean and 
UniverbitN Librarian 

(513) 475-2218 

University of Colorado Library 
Boulder, Colorado 80309 

James F Wilhams !L Director 

(303) 4v2-7Sii 

Colorado State University Librarv 
F-0!t Collins. Colorado 80523 

Joan Chambers. Directoi 

(303) 4^M-18\3 

Columbia I'mvcisity Libraries 

Ncv. York, New Y')rk 10027 

Elaih. 1' Slnan Vice President 
for Inlor Services ^ Uni\ Libn 
(212) 280-2247 

Lniversity ol Connecticut Librarv 
Sloirs, Connecticut 06268 

Norman D Stevens, Director 

(203) 486-2219 

Cornell University Libraries 
lihaca. Mew York 14850 

Alain Se/nec, I'liiversily Librarian 

(607) 2>S-V)8^y 



Dartmouth College Libraries 
Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 

Margaret A. Otto, Librarian 

(603) 646-2235 

University of Delaware Library 
Newark, Delaware 19717-5267 

Susan Brynteson, Director 

(302) 451-2231 

Duke University Libraries 
Durham, North Carolina 27706 

Jerry Campbell, University Librarian 

(919) 684-2034 

Emory University Library 
Atlanta, Georgia 30322 

Joan I. Gotwals, Vice Provost Sc 
Director of Libraries 

(404) 727-6861 

University of Florida Libraries 
(jainesville, Florida 32603 

Dale Canelas, Director 

(904) 392-0342 

Florida State University Library 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

Charles E Miller, Director 

(904) 644-5211 

Georgetown l^mversity Library 
Washington, D.C 20(307 

Joseph E. Jeffs, Director 

(202) 625-4095 

University of Georgia Libraries 
Athens, Georgia 30601 

Bonnie J. Clemens, Acting Director 

(404) 542-2716 

Georgia Institute of Technology 

PrKC (jilbert Memorial Library 
Atlanta, Georgia 30332 

Miriam Drake, Director 

(404) 894-4510 

University of Guelph Library 
(iuelph, Ontario, Canada NICJ 2Wl 

John Black, Chief Librarian 

(519) 824-4120 
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Harvard University Library 
Wadsworth House 
Cambridge, Massach ^etts 02138 

Sidney Verba, director 

(617) 495-3650 

University of Hawaii Library 
2550 The Mall 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

John R. Haak, Director 

(808) 948-7205 

University of Houston Libraries 
Houston, Texas 77004 

Robin Downes, Director 

(713) 749-4241 

Howard University Libraries 
500 Harvard Place, N.W 
Box 1059 

Washington, D.C. 20059 

Thomas C BAttle, Acting Director 
(202) 636-7234 

University of Illinois Librarv 
1408 West Gregory Drive 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

David Bishop. University Libn 

(217) .m-0790 

Indiana Un'versity Libraries 
Bloommgton, Indiana 47405 

Carolyn A Snyder, Acting Dean 
of University Libraries 

(812) 335-3404 

University ol Iowa Libraries 
lowd City, low.. 52242 

Sheila Creth, Director 

(319) 335-5868 
Iowa State University Library 
Ames, Iowa 50011 

Warren B Kuhn, Dean of Lib. Services 

(515) 294-1442 

Johns Hopkins University Library 
The Mihon S. Eisenhower Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

Susan K Martm, Librarian 

(301) 338-8325 
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University of Kansas Library 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 

James Ranz, Dean of Libraries 

(913) 864-3601 

University of Kentucky Libraries 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 

Paul A. Willis, Director 

(606) 257-3801 

Kent State University Libraries 

Room 300 

Kent, Ohio 44242 

Don Tolliver, Director 

(216) 672-2962 

Laval University Library 
Cite Universitaire 
Qu6bec, Canada GlK 7P4 

Claude Bonnelly, Director 
656-2008 

Library of Congress 
Washmgton, D.C. 20540 

James H. Billirgton, Librarian 

(202) 287-5205 

Linda Hall Library 

Kansas City, Missouri 64110 
Louis E. Martin, Director 
(816) 363-4600 

Louisiana State University Library 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803 

Sharon Hogan, Director 

(504) 388-2217 

McGill University Library 
3459 McTavish Street 
Montreal, Canada H3A lYl 

Eric Ormsby, Director 

(514) 398-4677 

McMaster University Library 

1280 Main Street West 

Hamilton, Ontario, Canada L85 4L6 

Giaham P. Hill, University Librarian 

(416) 525-9140 Local 4359 

University of Manitoba Libraries 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3T 2N2 
Canada 

Earl Ferguson, Director 

(204) 474-9881 
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University of Maryland Library 
College Park, Maryland 20742 

H. Joanne Harrar, Librarian 

(301) 454-3011 

University of Massachusetts Libraries 
A^mhersl, Massachiiseiis 01003 

Richard J. Taibol, Director 

(413) 545-0284 

Massachusetts Inst, of Technology Libs. 
Cambridge, Massachuscils 02139 

Jay K. Lucker, Director 

(617) 253-%51 

University oi Miami Library 

PO. Box 24^214 

Coral Gables, Florida ^3124 

Frank Rodgcrs. Director 

(305) 284-35.^1 

University of Michigan Library 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Robert Warner, Acting Director 

(313) 764-9356 

Michigan State University Library 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 

Richard E Chapin, Director 

(517) 355-2Ui 

I ni\crsity oi Minnesota Librdrns 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 
John Howe, Interim Director 

(612) 624-4520 

Lnivcrsiiv ol Missouri Library 
Ellis Library - Room 104 
Columbia, Missouri tySlOl 

Thomas W Shaughnessy, Director 

(314) 882-41)1 

National Agricultural Library 

Bellsville. Maryland 20705 

Joseph H Howard, Director 
(301) ^44-424<S 

National Library of Canada 

395 Wellington Street 

Ottawa. Ont.. ( i^nada KIA ()N4 

Marianne Scott. National Librarian 

(613) 996-1623 
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National Library of Medicine 

Bethesda, Maryland 20894 

Donald A. Lindberg, Director 
(301) 496-6221 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
The University Libraries 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68588-0410 

Kent Hcndrickson, Dean of Librs. 

(402) 472-2526 

The Newberry Library 

60 West Walton Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

Charles Cullen, President 

(312) 943-9090 

The University of New Mexico 
Zimmerman Library 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 

Robert L. Migneault, Dean of 
Library Services 

(505) 277-4241 

New York Public Libraiy 
Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street 
New York, New ^ork 10018 

Paul Fasana, Director of 
the Research Libraries 

(212) 930-0708 

New York State Library 
Cultural Education Center 
Empire State Plaza 
Albany, New York 12234 

Jerome Yavarkovsky, Director 

(518) 474-5930 

New York University Libraries 
70 Washington Square South 
New York, New York 10012 

Carlton C. Ro^'hell, Dean of Libraries 

(212) 998-2444 

IJmveisity of North Carolina Libraries 
(. hapcl Hill, North Carolina 27515 

James F Govan, University Librarian 

(91<)) %2-130l 
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North Carolina State Univcrsuy 
D.H. Hill Library 
Box 7111 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27695-7111 
Susan K. Nulter, Director 
(919) 737-284^ 

Northwestern University Libraries 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 

John P. McCjowan, Librarian 

(312) 491«7640 

University of Notre Dame Libraries 
Noire Dame, Indiana 4()556 

Robert C Miller, Director 

(219) 239-5252 

Ohio State Dmversity Libraries 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

William J Studer, Director 

(614) 2^^2-4241 

I niversiiy of Oklahoma Libiary 
Noiman, Oklahoma 73069 

Sul H Lee, Dean, L'nivcrsity Librs 

(405) 325-2f)ll 

Oklahoma State rmversity Library 
Sulivvater. Oklahoma 74078 

Edward R Johnson 

Dean ol I ibiarv Services 

1405) 624-0^:1 

I niMisilv ol Oregon Library 
l uiicnc, Oregon 97403-1299 

(jcorge W Shipman. ^ -niv Libn. 

(^03) ()86-^()^0 

I niversiiv ol Pennsylvania Libraries 
Philadelf)hia. Pennsylvania 19104 

Joan I (jotwals, / cting Director 

(215) 89h-70^M 

Pennsylvania State L'niversity Library 
I niversily Park, Pennsylvania 16802 

N.mcy Oimc. Dean of L'niversitv Libra 

f8l4) S(>S-!)4()1 

I'nivcrsits ol Pittsburgh Libraries 
271 Ihllmdn Libr<iry 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 152(>() 

H David Brurnble. Interim Assoc 
I^rovosl for Libraries 
O (412) MS'7710 
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Princeton University Library 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

Donald Koepp, University Librarian 

(609) 452-3170 

Purdue University Library 
Lafayette, Indiana 47907 

Emily R, Mobley, Acting Director 

(317) 494-2900 

Queen's University 

Douglas Library 

Kingston, Canada K7L 5C4 

Margot B, McBurney, Chief Libn. 

(613) 545-251Q 

Rice University Library 
6100 S, Main, Box 1892 
Houston, Texas 7725M892 

Samuel Carrington, Director 

(713) 527-4022 

University of Rochester Libraries 
Rochester, New York 14627 

James F. Wyatt, Director 

(716) 275-4463 

Rutgers University Library 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 08901 

Joanne R. Eustcr 

University Librarian 

(201) 932-7505 

University of Saskatchewan Library 
Saskatoon, Canada S7N OWO 

Paul Wiens, University Libn. 
and Director of Libraries 

(306) 966-5927 

Smithsonian Institution Libraries 

Constitution Avenue at 10th St,, N,W. 
Washington, D.C. 20560 

Vija Karklins, Acting Director 

(202) 357-2240 

University of South Carolina Libraries 
C\)lumbia, South Carolina 29208 

(jCorge Terry, Assoc, Vice President 
for Libs Si Collections 

(803) 777-3142 
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University of Southern California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90089-0182 

Charles R. Ritchcson, Librarian 

(213) 743-2543 

Southern Illinois University Library 
Carbondale, Illinois 62901 

Kenneth G. Peterson, Dean of 
Librarv Affairs 

(618) 453-2522 

Stanford University Libraries 

(}reen Library 

Stanford, California 94305 

Davit! C. vVcber, Director 

(415) 723-2015 

State University of New York at Albany 

Libraries 
1400 Washington Avenue 
Albany, Nc\C York 1222: 

Meredith Butler, Director 

(518) 442-3568 

State University of New York at 3uRalo 

Libraries 

432 Capen Hall 

Buftalo. New Yotl 14260 

Barbara von Wahkle, Assoc. Vice 
Pre<;ident ioi lJnivcrsil\ Lib»aries 

(716) ()?,U-2'HP 

State University of New York at Stony 
Brook i,ibrarv 

St(,n\ Brook. N-.as Yoik 1!7<M 

John B Smilh. Director X. Dean t)l 

I ibraries 
(-16) 0^2-7100 

Syracuse l nivcr^uv Libraries 

Syracuse, New York n244-2{)l{) 

David H Slam. Lni\ersuy Librarian 

(315) 42V2>74 

Temple Lnisersit\ Library 
Palcy Librarv 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 1^M22 
James Myers, Director 
(21^) 787 82>! 

I nivcrsity of Tennessee I ibrancs 
Knoxvillc. Tennessee 37W-1(){K) 

Paula T Kaufman, Dean of Libraries 
^ (615) 974-4127 
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University of Texas Libraries 
Ausiin, Texas 78713-7330 

Harold W. Billings, Director 

(512) 47l-3bll 

Texas A&M University Library 
Sterling C. Evans Library 
College Station, Texas 77843 

Irene B. Hcadley, Director 

(409) 845-8111 

Univercity of Toronto Libraries 
Toronto, C^L, Canada M5S LA5 

Carole Moore, Chief Librarian 

(416) 978-2292 

Tulane University Library 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70113 

Philip E. Loinbach, Librarian 

(504) 865-5131 

University of Utah Libraries 
Salt Lake City, -Jtah 84112 

Roger K. Hanson, Director 

(801) 581-8558 

Vanderbiit University Library 
4)9 21st Avenue South 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

Malcolm G'^tz, Assoc. Frovost 
for Infor. Services 

(<)iS) 322-7100 

L niversuy of Virginia 
Alderman Library 
Charlottesville, Virginia 22901 

Ray Frantz, Jr., Librarian 

(804) 924-3026 or 7849 

Virginia Polytechnic Inst, and State Univ. 

Blacksburg, Virginia 24061 

Paul Gherman, Directoi of Liurs. 
(703) ^^6 1-5593 

University of Washington Library 
Se.Ullc, Washington 98194-5610 

C'harles Chamberlin, Acting Director 

(20o) 543-1760 

Washington State University Library 
Pullman, Washi.iglon 99163 

Maureen F-'astine, Director 
of Libraries 

(509) 335-4557 

J, 
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Washington University Libraries 
Si. Louis, Missouri 63130 

Bernard Reams, Acting Director 
of Libraries 

(314) 889-5400 

University of Waterloo 

Waterloo, Ontario, Canada N2L 3Gl 

Murray C Shepherd, Univ. Libr. 

(519) 885.1211) 

Wayne State University Libraries 
Dctroil, Michigan 48202 

Peier Spyers-Duran, Director 

(313) 577-4020 

Univcrsiiy of Western Ontario 

DB Wcldon Library 

London, Onlario, Canada M6A 3K7 

Robert Lec, Director of Libs 

(519) 6M-1U)5 



University of Wisconsin Libraries 
728 State Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
D. Kaye Gapen, Director 

(608) 262-2600 

Yale University Libraries 

New Haven, Connecticut 06520 

Millicent D. Abell, Librarian 

(203) 432-1818 

York University Libraries 
4700 Keele Street 

Downsview, Ontario, Canada M3J 1P3 
Ellen Hoffmann, Director 
(416) 667-2235 
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A PflOf CSilONAi COWOAtWH 
CSHTWKO ruaUC ACCOUMTMtT* 



Board of Directors 

Association of Research Libraries 

Washington, D.C. 



(fe have examined the statement of assets and liabilities arising frcrn cash 
transactions of Association of Research Libraries as of December 31, 1988 and 
1987, and the i^lated statement of revenue collected and expenses paid fv-r the 
years the*- ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards and, accordingly. Included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered 
necessary in the circumstances. 

As described in note 1, the Association of Research Libraries' policy is to 
prepare its financial statements on the basis of cash receiptr and disburse- 
ments; consequantly, certain revenue and the related assets are recognized v*ien 
receiv*>n rather than vjhen earned, and certain expenses are recognized v*mi paid 
rPtTker than v*en the obligation is incurred. Accordingly, the acccopanying 
financial statements are not interxied to present financial position and results 
of operations in confonnity with generally accepted accounting principles. 

In our opinion, the financial statanents referred to above present fairly the 
assets and liabilities arising from the cash transactions of Association of 
Research Libraries as of December 31, 1988, and the revenue collected and 
expenses paid during the ya^r then ended, on the basit-, accounting described 
In note 1, which has been applied in a mannc^r consistent \'ith that of the 
preceding year. 



March 15, 1989 
JCM/spf 
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ASSOCIATION 0? ,HESEARCH LIBRARIES 
STATHMHTCS OF ASSETS, LIABILITIES MO TCND BALAJiCE 
<MODIFIHD CASH BASIS) 



ASSETS 



GEJ^ERAL OFFICE OF YEAR ENDED 

OPERATING MANAGH>Err uECHMBER 31, 







FUND 


STO-DIES 




1988 




1987 




$ 


56.834 


$ -0- 


$ 


56,334 


$ 


300 


Ir*--*^ 'Tier's sr^r" ~ "err:: it :osr 




323 013 


-0- 




323,013 




528,346 


• ' xrjT. "IS r>ece - %*ac e 




23,313 


94,963 




118,731 




91 ,993 






63,031 


'63,031) 




-C- 




-0- 






18,645 






13,645 




8,419 






2,646 






2,646 




2,516 


' r** ^ •^r^.ane-:" 




135,494 

'94,595) 


55, i"65 
f 44 ,343 ) 




191 ,259 
139,443) 




174,306 
113.430) 


* \, 


S 


553, 581 


$ 42,354 


$ 


576,735 


S 


693,550 






I.IA3IL 


ITIZS AND rJ^3 BAl^NrES 












$ 


347, 135 


$ -0- 


$ 


347, 135 


$ 


365, 196 








-0- 




-o- 




1,109 








-0- 




-O— 




6 ,534 






32,195 


-0- 




32,195 




91,099 






2,420 


-0- 




2,420 




35.679 


. .»ac ^ .•^s 




381,750 


-0- 




381,750 




499,667 






152,131 


42,354 




194,985 




193,383 


' . a. 


S 


533,331 


S 42,354 


$ 


576,735 


$ 


693,550 



\k ?crja'^-r.ng .e'^'er ana 'votes are an Integirai part of these financial statements. 
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association 0? research libraries 
genekMj operating fund 
STATE>Errr cf revenue oollbcted, expenses paid and changes in fund balance 

FOR the year ended DECEMBER 31, 1988 
(MODIFIED CASH BASIS) 



capabilities 

year ended 

BUDGET D5SCBMBER 31, 
1988 1988 1937 



grants/special PROGRA^B 

YEAR ENMD 
TfECEMSER 31, 
1988 1987 



Dues 



Interest 
Publication 
Consulting 
Miscellaneous 
Cost recovery 



$ 728,500 $ 734,825 $ 680,860 



30,000 
20,000 



1,000 



3,865 
23,722 



14,988 



8,628 
18,946 



5 

25,171 



779,500 777,400 733,610 



$ 23,800 $ 39,767 
17,302 20,335 



36,906 



69,312 
-O- 

110,414 



97,008 



Expenses 

(ScheduJes ~ 
pages 10 & 12)_ 



779,500 768,121 797,245 



117,794 



75,478 



$ (7,380) $ 21,530 



Excess revenues 

or (3xpenditures) 



9,279 (63,635) 
(7,380 ) 21,530 



Fund balance 

Beginning of year 

Fund balance end of year 



150,231 192,336 
$ 152,130 $ 150,231 



The accompanying letter ard notes are an integral part of these financial statements. 
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ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
OTPICE OF MANAGEMETT SERVICES 
STATEWENT OF REVENUE COLUCTED, EHPENSES PAID AND CHA1I3ES IN FUND BALANCE 
WOR THE YEAR EKDED EBCMER 31, 1988 
(M3DIPIED CASH BASIS) 



RBvenue 

MSI training 
Interest 
E>ublication 
Consulting 
Cost recovery 
ARL support 



CAPABILITIES 

YEAR ENDED 
BUDGET DBCH©ro 31, 
1988 1988 1987 



$ 165,000 
10,500 

140,000 
54,000 
42,000 

121,500 



$ 131,075 $ 



145,710 
69,215 
3,873 
121,500 



166,667 
4,442 

134,104 
70,770 
38,716 

121,716 



GRANTS/SPECIAL PRDGRA^B 
YEAR ENDED 



533,000 461,373 536,415 



DBCHMBER 31, 


1988 


1987 


$ -o- $ 


-0- 


-O- 


7,404 

-O- 


-0- 
120,386 


68,200 


-O- 
-O- 


-0- 
-O- 


120,386 


75,604 



Expenses 

(Schedules - 
pages 13 & 14)_ 



533,000 462,755 534,058 



79,929 

586 $ (4,325) 



119,800 



Excess revenue<=5 
or 

(expenditure) 

Fund balance 

Beginning of year 

Fuixi balance end of year 



(1,382) 2,357 
586 (4,325 ) 



43,650 45,620 
$ 42,854 5 43,652 



lt« accompanying letter and notes ar^ an integral part of these financial staternents. 
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ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
STATEMENTS CF CHANGES IN CASH 
(MDDIFIH) GASH BASIS) 



SOURCES OF GASH 

Excess (deficiency) of revenue 
collected over C Ap er ioco paid 
General cperatltig fixnd 
Office of Mana g ement Studies 
Special pro g ra m s - ARL 
- CMS 

Total 

Add item not requiring the outlay 
of cash - depreciation 

Cash provided by operations 

Dues collected in advance 
Increase In deposits 
Irxnrease in payroll taxes withheld 
Increase in accounts payable 

Total 

USES OF CASH 

Prepaid expenses 
Funding of accounts receivable 
Reduction in lease obligation 
Increase In unapplied grant incone 
Purchase of equipment 

Total 

Increase (decrease) in cash 
Cash, beginnlrjg of yrai' 
Cash, «id of year 



YEAR ENDED 
DBCEieER 31, 



1988 


1987 


9,278 


$ (63,635) 


(1,382) 




( / , ooU / 








1,102 


(44,073) 


26,013 


24,244 


27 ,llo 




V O, Oo4 ) 




(130) 


(124) 


(33,259) 


25,088 


(58,904) 




(71,762) 


90,797 


10,226 


6,242 


/ID , i DO 


A5 IPl 


1,109 


3,510 


18,061 


50,480 


16,453 


29,334 


72,63: 


134,747 


(144,399) 


(43,950) 


529,246 


573,196 


$ 384,847 


$ 5?9,246 



The acconpanying letter and notes are an integral part of these financial 
statements . 
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ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
NOTES TO THE FINANCIAL SIATQBMTS 
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NOIE 1 - SIMWW OF SIGaHFICAWrr AaXXJNTIMS POLICIES 
Organization 

Tte Association of Research Libraries is a non-profit education organization 
conprised of 119 of the major researcii libraries in the United States and 
Canada. The purpoee of the Association is to Initiate and develop plans for 
strei^rthenlng researcAi library resources and services in support of hls^»r 
education and researdi. As part of its activities, the Association also 
operates the Office of ManagcBaent Studies. 

The Office of Hatnagesaent StixUes was established by the Association in 1970 • 
The Office conducts research into organizational problems of researrfi 
libraries, develops new manag«nent techniques, and offers infonnatlon 
services and traJning. 

Basis of accounting 

The Association's policy is to prepare its financial statements on a modified 
cash basis. This includes recording depreciation and amortization on 
capitalized assets, accruing liabilities related to special programs and 
payroll withholding taxes. Under this basis, revenifies are generally 
recognized when collected rather than v*en earned and expenditures are 
recognized v*ien paid rather than when Incurred. 

Furniture, equipnent and depreciation 

Furniture ard equlfment are recorded at cost. Depreciation of furniture and 
equipment is provided on the straight-line method over the estimated useful 
lives of the assets. 

Income taxes 

The Association is exEinpted from Income taxes under Internal Revenue Code 
Section 501(c)(3) and applicable District of Columbia law. 

Retirement plan 

'Bhe Association has a retirement plan that covers substantially all full-time 
emplcTees. Contributions to the plan are based on a percentage of salary for 
enrolled staff manbers. Total amounts paid in by the Association were 
$64,121 and $69,325 for 1988 and 1987, respectively. 

Leases 

Ihe Association leases its office space under an operating lease that expires 
on December 31, 1991. Total rent and storage charges for the operating lease 
were $88,710 for 1988 and $85,664 for 1987. 
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ASSOCIATION KESEARCH LIBRARIES 
MOTES TO THE FINANCIAL STATEMBNTS 
(OONTINOED) 



NOTE 2 - GASH 

The Board of Directors has authorized restriction of $14,000 of the 
As9ociatic3n's funte and designated this amcrunt as a program reserve fund. To 
date, $11,720 renains unspent. 



NOTE 3 - INVESTMENTS 

The Association's investments are managed by Dean Witter Reynolds, Inc.r 
Fidelity Investments and Northeast Investors, The investments are held as 
follows: 

COST MARKF.T 

Dean Witter U.S. Govemnent 
Securities Trust 

- current yield - 9.885« $ 276,578 $ 245,210 



Fidelity Investments 

- current yield - 6.95% 1,435 1,435 

Northeast Investors 

- current yield 12.59s 50,000 43 ,939 

$ 328,013 $ 290,584 



All accounts managed by Dean Witter Reynolds, Inc. may be liqvildated on any 
business day with proceeds payable within two to five business days. 
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NorrES TO THE FINANCIAL SEATBMENTS 
(OONTINUBD) 



Appendix H 



NOTE 4, - UNAPPLIED GRANT INCOME 

The following Items are classified in this account: 
NEM"! - NEH Funds $ 42,163 

mm - Mellon Funds 293,252 
Program Reser^ne Funds 11,720 

$ 347,135 
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SUPPLEhENIAPy INFOWVVTION 



our eKaninations of the f Iranclal stateaents Included In the P^^^^edi^ 
section of this report were directed to an expression of ^^^opinicn on those 
^SnSaT statan^ tatom as a whole. The supplenentary Infometlcn Included 
^« 10 thxx^ U is prated for purposes of addltlo^ f^'f^^vif 
^t^r^quit^^ of tte basic financial statements. Such ^ 
Sen sScted to the auditing procedures applied In the oanlnatloi of the 
^c^lSnflal statenents axxi, in our opi^on is ^^^^V stat^ln all 
BBterlal respects in relation to the basic financial statements taken as a 
vinole. 



CANTO, METRO, MEYER & COMPANY 
A Professional Corporation 
Certified Public Accountants 



hfeurch 15, 1989 
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ASSOCIATION OP HESSIARCH LIBRARIES 
GENERAL 0PERATIN3 FTJND 
REC0:K:ILIATI0N of EXPEIKSES 3Y capability and 3Y 03J2CT 0? EXPENDirjRE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DSCE>©ER 31, 1988 



00 



capability 



FED. RELATIONS 
& IK?0?VATION 



RELATIONS 





ADMUaSTHATION 


STATISTICS 


CO^-NICATTON 


MEhSERSHI? 
MEETINGS G0VE?1:ANCE 


yATC/iGSMEJrr 

SERVICES 




POLICY 
DEVELOP^IENT 




scholarly 
cowuntty 


03JECT OF EXPEJCITJRES 


























$ :20,:o6 


$ 17,534 


$ 


22,306 $ 


26,000 $ 


45,943 


$ -0- 


$ 


50,803 


$ 


15,666 


?rofGss:cn.i.i ser Ices 


34,213 


1,820 




-0- 


-0- 




-<s 




-0- 




-O- 




14,377 


3,361 




475 


il,437 


18,997 


5.288 




7,027 




762 


Coraun : ca t i ons 


27.613 


741 




1,058 


1,374 


1,340 


393 




1,180 




7 




6.330 


7,25^ 




2,630 


6,673 


366 


-0- 




921 




-0- 


Off:ce operat-on 


91.196 


79 




1,774 


238 


207 


-O" 




199 




-0- 


'•^ 1 s CO : *. ar»jec*us 




_o- 




-0- 


-O- 


-O- 


-0- 




-O- 




-O- 


Ccrr)crj*(* •TP^jr/='r^'^:D 


a.tS83 


o- 




-O- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




1,269 




-0- 














-0- 


-0- 




-0- 




-0- 


To -a A ♦^ry*'-?^,/''^* 




-0- 




-o- 




-0- 


121,500 




-0- 




-Q- 


: -^20 r42 


$ 31,2'^4 


$ 


28,742 $ 


75,771 $ 


66,853 


$ 127,180 


$ 


61,398 


$ 


16,434 


The icTTimrr/ 1 riq . e • • 






;-art ot 


^y^ese finaun 


cial state::aents. 
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ASSOCIATION Or RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
GEJePAL OPERATING PJND (CONTINuED) 
RECOJJCILIATION OF EXPET^SES 3Y CAPABILITY AND 3Y 03JECrr 0? EXPENDITJRE 
FOR TKS YEAR ENDED DSCS>SER 31, 1988 



CAPABILITY 



ACCESS OF 
SaiOLARLY 
INFORMATION 
PROJECTS 



PRESERVATOIN 
COM^TTEE 



BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
CONTROL 

caw:nES 



OCLLECTK^ 
MANAGEMENT 
CCW»aTTES 



INTEHNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 



TOTAL 



BUDGET 



YEAR ENDED 
DECSM3ER 31. 
1987 



OBJECT 0? EXPE>g)irJRE 



Saplcr/t?e costs $ 


10.540 


$ 


8 , 5o0 $ 


5,823 


S 


3,250 S 


5,551 


S 


332.686 $ 


382,000 


Professional sei-'/ices 


-o- 




857 


-0- 






-0- 




36.890 


20,000 


Travel 


598 




56 


464 




995 


142 




95.878 


91,000 


Camunicarion 


6 




1.387 


332 




33 






36.014 


24,000 


Program sTJpport 


-O- 




56 


H> 






-O- 




24.735 


29,000 


Office operation 






-O- 


H>- 




-0- 


-O- 




93,742 


93,000 


Misceilanecr^iS 






-<> 


-0- 




-o- 


-o- 




1.827 


-O- 


Corporate raeEitjerr^air 






-0- 






-o- 






9.952 


6,000 


Ir^irance 


-^>- 










-o- 






14.898 


13,000 


OB 'TurxDorT 






-0- 


-o- 




-o- 


-0- 




121,500 


121,500 


Total ey3>^.s^ $ 




$ 


12.317 S 


6,624 


S 


4.328 S 


5.693 


S 


768.121 S 


779,500 


The 3CCoc:parr/i:ig le^-ter arid 


no*'es aif» 


an 


integral par- of 




irvincial 


statejnen*_s. 











377.898 
37,149 
102.984 
23,005 
16,254 
98,082 
6,910 
7,561 
5,666 
121,716 



797,245 
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ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 

GENERAL 0PERATIM3 FUND 

KECOHCILIATION OF HiPENS^ BV GRMTT OR ^l^:.^^ '^^ «^ EKPEUDi™^ 

TOR TOE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31 , 1988 



GRAWT / SPECIAL PRO GRj^ 



OBJECT OP EXPEN DITORE 
Einployee costs 
Professional services 
Travel 

Ccranani ca t i ons 
FTograsn support 
Office operation 
Miscellaneous 

Corporate mesnbership 

Insurance 

QMS support 

Totaj expenses 



NRMW 



SERIAL 
PRICE 
PT»JECT 



MELLON 



ALKALINE 
PAPER 
PACKAGE 



YEAR ENDED 
DE3CHMBER 31. 
TOTAL 1987 „ 



-o- $ 


26,806 $ 






48,219 $ 


38 793 


48,142 


6,863 


-o- 


-0" 


55,006 


30,494 


3,093 


1,624 


_o- 


-o- 


4,716 


4 , Mb 


77 


1, 137 


-o- 


541 


1,755 


1 ,081 


-O- 


1,575 


-o- 


6,473 


8,048 




-o~ 


51 


-o- 


-O- 


51 


765 


-O- 




-o- 




-O- 




■O- 




-o- 






'O- 


-O- 




-0- 






-o- 


-0- 




-:0- 





j:Or 




51,31? $ 


38,055 S 


17,302 3 


11,125 S 


117,794 $ 


75,478 



ing letter arxi r«tes ar^ an integral pa-t of these financiai 'stat«DPTi»s 



TYe accompany 

-12- 



i^NTO. METRO. MEYER 4 COMPANY • BUILDING 3 SUiTE 100 • RivER ROAD. BETHESDA mM<u an!, • X • 



ASSIATION 0? H2SEAPCH LilPARIES 
OrFICr: 0? MA.^IAGH>2NT STJDIES 

r=xx?k::iiat:on cf hxph^'sss 3Y capability and by object o? ex?znditl'H£s 

* roH THE r^TL'/H ^C^^^HS ENT)£D DECz>SH?. 31, 1988 



CAPABILITY 





ACAC=>i:C 

LISlAFf 

??DG?AM 


SPHC 




OPERATIONS 

GPANT 
MANAGEMENT 


TOTAL 


BvJOGET 


DBC3BER 31 
1987 






$ 49,298 


S 46,522 


$ 44,221 $ 


157,636 


$ :63,000 


$ 241,072 






4,730 


12.173 


886 


26,615 


21,000 


24.077 






J . A. 


43,1^1 


13, 528 


39,537 


70,c<y: 


87,844 


• 






10 , 776 


5 . 44 1 


32,426 


33,000 


34,711 




4^ 








47,537 


32,000 


81,649 






24,435 


5 , 5^6 


74 , 479 
4C3 


108,326 
478 


64,000 


f^,7C5 










15:) 


150 












s :'^9 4:5 


141,1^3 S 


462.755 


3 ':33, 000 


$ 534.059 



CANTO METRO MEYER 3. COMPANY 8uiLCiNG 3 SUi^-E 516^ RivER f^OAO . SE *HESOA MARYLAND 208:6^30^656-3000 



ASSOCIATION 0? 5^ESEAHCK LI3PARI5S 
OFFICE OF MANAGH>£NT STUDIES 
RECO>iCIwIATI0:; C? H:X?i2TS£S 3V GHANT OR SPECIAL PrOGRAM 3Y OSJZCT 0? EXPlNDrTJKH 
FOR THE TWELVE MOxVTriS ENDED DEC£>3E=* 31, 1983 

GRANT OH S?EC::AL ?r>OGHAM 



CLR 
PPOJECT 



CANADIAN 
PPOJECT 



??esehvat:on 

PLANJiTJyG ?PGM 



xt'!-: phesehvation 
contri3:jt:on 



TOCAL 



DSCH>SER 31, 1987 
TOTAL 



OSJZCT :? EX?£KD:rJKE 
Erplcyee costs $ 
Prof ess iCTial ser'/ices 
Travel 

Cttice operaticr. 
Ccrpc. a*'e "^eioersn--^- 
iTisur'ir.ce 



39.:29 $ 29.260 
22 2,486 



5,797 

: : 2 
»:53 



15.728 



653 



6,652 S 
2,646 



3,996 

-<>- 

1 , ^99 
2 , 146 



1,352 
-0- 



o5,738 
2.508 

24,:71 
3,155 
3.488 



50,443 
5,140 
6,909 
4,737 
8,915 
3,735 

-0- 



;3 



.2,^82 



1 , 852 



119, o'X 



79,929 



The accocrpa.'T/irag .e"**er ar^a -jo^es ir'=» an *r*"er;r.^^ par*" "t *npse rir-ar.c.aj. sta^ecej 

erJc 



> 

"D 

3 

a 



CAwm &:pt«o mpvpr a cowpawy . riiu niMr; i ^;uitf ico. siei river road* bethesoa Maryland ?08i6.(30ii65&30G0 



